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a SCHOOL of MINES, and of 
SCIENCE APPLIED to the ART: 
MUSEUM OF PRACTICAL GEOLOGY. 

1 will EDNE 
ny SESSION ot toe ee oith & LECTURE by Dr LYON | ¢ 
DAVE: "AIK. The following Courses of Lectures will be given :— 

L PVHEMISTRY, applied to Arts and Agriculture—Lyon Play- 


h.D., 
NATURAL instToay applied to Geology and the Arts— 
wa F.R.S. 


a MECH tNicaL SCIENCE, with its Apeifertions to Mining— 
Robert Hunt, Keeper of Mining Rec 
‘ METALLURGY, with its Special Applications—John Percy, 


8. 
5, GEOLOGY, and its Practical Applications — A. C. Ramsay, 
6 MINING and MINERALOGY—Warington W. Smyth, M.A., 


The ~ ie Matriculated Students for the Course of two years 

is one payment of 301, or two annual payments of 20. This fee 
ades practical instruction in the field. 

The Fees for the Laboratories are 152, for the Session of five 


rn of the “ DUKE OF CORNWALL'S BXNTREsIORS. of 
go per annum, to be held for two years, granted by 11.R H. the 
of Wales, will be competes ‘or at at the coaee of A Session. 
Acting Mining Agents or Managers may attend the Lectures at 
half the usual charges, The same rule is applied to Officers in the 
Queen ‘sor the Hon. 5. I. Company's Service. Tickets for separate 
Courses are issuec 
For farther information apply to Mr. . Sanmmnas Reexs, Curator, 


, Jermyn-street, Londo: 
cencrunmmuaeanataas tt ii. 7. T. DE LA BECHE, Director. 


TJ ORTICULTURAL SOCIETY of LONDON. 

—At the MEETING in Regent-street. at 3 r.x., October 19, 

the Objects of Special Exhibition’ will be Collections of HARDY 
ANNUALS, TABLE PEARS, and GREEN PEAS. 











\ WW HI TTINGTON CLUB and METROPO- 
LITAN ATHEN ZUM, Arundel-street, Strand. 
RICHARD MONCKTON MILNES, Esq. M.P., President. 
Newspaper, and Chess Rooms, Dining, Coffee, and 
R --, Lany together, bie 3 au extensive Circulating Library, 
are open from 8 until 12 o’cloc' 
Members have also opp. on of attending Foreign Language 
and other Classes, Societies, Concerts, and Assemblies. 
All the English, French, and German Howspapers, Reviews, 
yer an Magazines, regularly taken. 
bscriptious—Gentlemen’s annual subscription, 2. 2s.; half- 
motel ls.; Ladies’, annual, 1. 1s.; Country members, aunual, 
ili 
Entrance fee or eratsitice to waite 
ie LLIAM STRUDWICKE, Secretary. 
Club House, Arundel-street, Strand. 


7. MARTIN'S HALL SIN GING SCHOOL. 
Director, Mr. JOHN HULLAH. —- ELEMENTARY 
CLASSES, Season 1833. Class 112, for Ladies, will meet on 





MONDAY EVENING NEXT, October 1Sth, at Heit. past Six 
clock, Class 113, for Gentlemen, will meet on eves DAY EVEN- 
ING NEXT, October 19th, at a Quarter- Seven o'clock. Class 


1M, for Ladies, will meet on MONDAY VENING, October 25th, 
. pester-past 1 wiveseec- Class 115, for Gentlemen, —_ meet 

JESDAY ENING, October sath, at Half-past Eight 
selock. Terms, in for a , of Fifty Lessons.—Tickets and 
fall particulars may be had at St. Martin’s Hall. (Temporary En- 
trance, 69, Long-acre.) 





UTOR.—A GrapvatE of an English University 
is desirous of an ENGAGEMENT as PRIVATE TUTO 

inaGentleman’s Family. Address B. 
in-lane, City. 


(\URATORSHIP.—A Vacancy being about to 
occur in the CURATORSHIP of the LEICESTER TOWN 
MUSEU M, the Leicester ogee! and Philosophical Society (with 
whom the nomination is left by the Town Council), are ready to 
receive Applications for the Appointment. The amount of Salary 
is Fifty Guineas per Annum. 
a lications, accompanied by bea poe ig to be forwarded on 
ore the 22nd instant, addressed to Mr. F. T. Morr, Honorary 
tert ES Stockdale-terrace, Leicester. 
r 8, 


0 PERSONS desirous of LEARNING GER- 
AN, SCHOOLS, PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, &. &.— 
The pF -—lg a GERMAN, having a thorough knowled, e of his 
own language and literature, oes oom tent also * i ee 
tion in the Rudiments of GRE TIN, and HEBREW, 
} Sawn to obtain some omepleuent, His terms — atl 
moderate.—Address, I. K., Mr. Nutt’s, 270, Strand. 


A., care of Mr. Barker, 12, 














ERMAN.—A Foreien GenTLeMay, of gr reat 

experience in tuition, GIVES INSTRUCTION in the above 
tongue. He attends Schools and Families, and receives Pupils at 
his own residence.—For terms, &c. apply to Mr. Tuimm, German 
Bookseller, 88, New Bond-street. 


T° SCIENTIFIC CHEMISTS, &c.—Cnartes 

. BUTTON, Operative and Manufacturing Chemist, Importer 

of Foreign Chemical Apparatus, &c., begs to inform the Scientific 

bony that, having disposed of the ° Drus and Dispensing Depart- 
t of his ‘Business, he still carries on the Business of a Ary. 

Fact RING CHEMIST and DEALER in CHEMICAL AP- 
RATUS, at 146, HOLBORN-BARS, as usual. The entrance 
is Show-rooms and Warehouse down the passage. 


iv 
ANGUAGES. —Hamiltonian System. —“ This 
system is one of the most useful and important discoveries of 
aie A Pu “4 can —— more in five or six weeks on this 
rm n two yea ~ the old.”— Westminster 
ROSENTILA assisted b y English and Foreign Professors, 
ues to give LESSONS fe the: FRENCH, German, Italian, 
latin, Greek, Hebrew, &. LANGUAGES, Writing, 
ping, &c., and to attend schools and families, at any dis- 
me. on very moderate terms—Apply to Mr. Rosenthal, 355, 
uford-street, near the Pantheon. 

















\ ILLI AM WORDSWORTH.— It has been | 
to place a Memorial to the Poet in the Church 
now rebuilding at Cockermouth. 

iit is ne ~—- of his a, sone where he received the first 
he End wed School adjoining the 
Churchy art. This father, SL was buried near the Chancel; and 
here, in his gray hairs and honours, he often stood and commun 
in spirit with his departed parent ; but as yet no public testimony 
has nm raised in a locality so much associated with the Poet' 
personal history. 

It is intended to take advantage of the present opportunity, and 
that the creat fiv py East Window of the Chancel should bea 
MEMORIAL WINDOW, filled with Scriptural subjects and in- 

scribed to the memory of Wordsworth. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS to the account of the “ WORDSWORTH 
MEMORIAL FUND” will be received by Mr. Cooper, at the 
Bank ; the Rev. William ae and Arthur = — Psa. Cocker- 
mouth ; ; Messrs. Gosling & Sharpe, Fleet-s' a 
Cookson, Esq ,6, New-square, Lincoln’s = ns Philip 8. Coxe, Esq., 
83, Hamilton- -terrace, St. John's-wood ; an a’ Josep Clarke, Esq., 
13, Stratford-p!ace, Oxford-street, Londo 

The co-operation of the Poet's admirers is particularly requested. 


About 10v/. has been already given, and a Subscription List will 
shortly be be published, 


AN N ADY OWSON for SALE, and a LIVING 

y EXCHANGE.—FOR SALE, the ADVOWBSON ofa 
LivIne in KENT, of ~~ — value of 1,0001, and a e% 
House, with Garden, &c.: Incuinbent 53. Por E XCHANG 
LIVING in WILTSHIRE, of the nett annual value of 16v/., and 
a modern House, with Garden, &c. Population 200: Incumbent 
39. A Living in or near a town is desired in exchange.—App! © 
Mr. Rouinson, the Church Registry, 14, Carey-street, Linco! 
Inn, London. — 


yo LET, just out of Ludgate-hill, very extensive 

PRE MISES, suited for Printers, Publishers, Carriers, and 
Others, with excellent light and conveniences, and at a moderate 
— muita to Mr. W. H. Dawson, Abchurch-yard, Cannon- 
stree' street, i sity. 


O INVALIDS and OTHERS.—The Under- 
cliff, Ventnor, and Bonchurch, Isle of Wight.—Families in- 
tending to winter in the — climate of the Undercliffe will find 
it to their advantage, in CURING a RESIDENCE, to apply 
either peeeness y or b: inoe to CHARLES iH BULL, Sense 
Agent, Belgrave-road, Ventaer, I. W., from whom full particulars 
of every available House, Cottage, and Suite of Apartments, may 
be had free of expense. 


HEMICAL ANALYSIS.—Mr. H. Mep.ock, 
late Senior Assistant in the Royal College of Chemistry, 
having fitted upa large commodious LABORATORY, is now pre- 
ared to undertake Analyses of Soils, Minerals, Ores, Manures 
Waters, &c., and to conduct Assays of all kinds. A limited num- 
ber of Pupils are received and instructed in all branches of Che- 
mical Science, especially in relation to Arts, Manufactures, and 
Commerce. 

For the convenience of Gentlemen engaged during the day, an 
Evening Class, which will meet from Six till Nine on Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday Eveni is now in course of formation. 

Mr. Medlock may be consult = Chemical Subjects daily (ex- 
cept on Saturdays), from Ten till Five. 

Prospectuses, and full particulars rega) arding the Fees for Analy- 
sis, Pupils, and Consultations, may obtained on application 
P. “e Laboratory, 20, Great Gaoriberengh-abrosh, Regent-street, 

ndon. 























'.O PHOTOGRAPHERS and AMATEURS. 
—A PHOTOGRAPHIC BUSINESS TO BE DISPOSED 
OF, in a large county coun. with highly populated vicinity, 
including Apparatus of the best make, Plates, Cases, Specimens, 
&e., and ms fitted with o large Skylight and every other 
requisite for the purpose, at a low rent. The whole to be disposed 
of for 35. The reason for the Advertiser's relinquishing is, he has 
other engagements which he cannot combine with the above 
business.—Address, to A. B, 173, Shoreditch. 


HOTOGRAPHY.— Photography applied to 
Archegbogy, and how it may be practised in the open air, 
continued by Dr. Diamond 2 No’ 3 AND QUEL Es’ of 
SATURDAY, October 16. AS 
Number sent on receipt of five worbon stamps. For 3% Diamond's 
former Papers, and other a on the subject, see 
Monthly Part for September, price la. 
George Bell, 186, Fleet-street ; and $ order of all Booksellers 
and Newsmen. 


HOTOGRAPHY.—XYLO-IODIDE OF 

SILVER.—The best and most sensitive Preparation for pro- 

ducing perfect negatives on glass. Vide the subjoined ‘Testimonial. 
“ 122, Regent-street, Aug. 30, 1852, 

“ Dear Sir,—In answer to your inquiry of this morning, I have 
no hesitation in saying that your preparation of Collodion is in- 
comparably better and more sensitive than all the advertised 
Collodio-lodides, which, for my professional purposes, are quite 
useless when compared to yours. 

“§ remain, dear Sir, 
“ Yours faithfully, 
. HENNEMAN.” 











“To Mr. R. W. Thom: 
“ Chemist, 10, Pail Mall.” 
N.B. M facturer of pure P 


Phot 





hic Chemica]s. 


HOTOGRAPH Y. — The AMMONIO- 
IODIDE of SILVER in Collodion, prepared by W. DELA- 
TOUCHE, 147, Oxford-strcet, is now in extensive use amongst 
Photographers, aud for taking Portraits or Views on Glass, either 
Negatively or Positively, cannet be surpassed in the beautiful re- 
sults it produces, Specimens of either process may be seen at Mr. 
Delatouche’s, Sey oe Chemist, 147, Oxford-street; where also 
may be had, all the Photographic Apparatus, Chemicals, Prepara- 
tions, Papers, Glass Plates, &. &c, 
Instruction given in the Art. 


YDROPATHIC NOTICE.—Dnkr. CuaruesT. 
THOMPSON, M.D. M.R.C.S. &. may be CONSULTED 
DALLY at bis ‘Residence, No, 42, Sussex Gardens, Hyde Park, 
from 10 a.m, to , by Parties wishing to undergo Hrydré »pathie 
‘Treatment without going toa Hydropathic Establis! ument, 











BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. —_ — To 
ee aes ee ee fy ee (4 ced the forth- 
re ues 
by the 20th, and BILLS. b ee 22nd of OCTO BER bene 
London sy ackson & V ‘a lford, 18, St. Feats Churchyard; and 
Simpkin, M & Co, > hall-c 











TO ADVERTISERS. 


HE DUBLIN QUARTERLY JOURNAL 
of MEDICAL SCIENCE, NOVEMBER. 
fob oe day - ery Apy be = ag Ge 23rd inst. 
0 Bits (inclosed to Messrs, in, li 
Dublin : Hodges & Sanith Grehon-strect.. 
° BOOK COLLECTORS, LIBRARIANS, 
* —FOR SALB, ¢ a Folio Copy of LUTHER'S BIBLE, 
Luft, Wittemburg, Bound 4 wood, vellum covered. Haus 
—— peony to K., Drewett’s Library, 265, High-street, 








HEAP BOOKS.—Just ent Gratis, Part 
1X., CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND iy A 
various Classes of English Literature, pou in excell 
dition, - ats s~-y i. priees, » W. J. CHAWI FORD 
(successor to the late J. Dowpina), e jte-street, 
if required by post, a stamp to be forwarded. —_ 


NGRAVINGS and ETCHINGS_a C Croce 
Cottection— Ancient and Modern, ON SALE at reduced 
Floss 5 omens the best Works of the most distinguished 
ng Whom may be named Raphael-Morghen, Longhi, 
Wille, "Edelinek, Bervic, _ mambeanet, Woollett, Sti Sharp, 
e, 





Zarlom, Brown , &c. &c. The Prints are in fine con- 
dition, and have been ‘select from the Collecti f 8 

kes, Lord Aylesford, the Duke of behing ee 

The 2nd Part of ofa NEW CATALUGUE will be forwarded on the 


receipt of tw: e stam and they may also be had of the 
= of English “Books in’ most of the cities of ‘America and 


uro| 
"GEORGE LOVE, 81, Bunhill-row, Finsb: 
*x* Established above 60 years” <a. 


L wo ew & PEIRC 
BOOK TRADE SALE AUCTIONEERS, BOSTON, U.8, 

The Boston Book Trade Sales take place sem annually in June 
and November, Consignments to Le and tothe —— Weekly 
Sales of Books or Literary oveees I ‘aintings, &c., 
are respectfully | y solicited. 


Sales bp Auction, 
Modern English Books. 


OUTHGATE & BARRETT will SELL b 

ABST ION, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, on WEDN 
DAY, October 20, and following day at 12,48 COLLECTION of 
MODERN BOOKS, in all classes o Literature, comprisin, a 
Union Journal, 6 vols, — —kKnight’s Feral Bible, 3 copies— DO: 
and Mant's Bible, 3 vols —Scott’s B dle, 6 vols.— Ackermann’s ite 
crocosm of London, 3 vols.—Sharon Turner's Histories, 12 vola— 
Shaw’s Illumina‘ inated Orn Sonne Knight's Old England and Mu- 
seum of Anim — Horne’s Introduction to the Scriptures, 
5 vols. last edition—-Gibbon's Rome, & yos— Books of Prints— 
Works relating to the Society of Friends, 

To be viewed and Catalogues had. 


Stock of Modern Stationery, removed froin Bond-street. 


OUTHGATE & BARRETT will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 22, Flee’ girest, on FRIDAY, 

October 22, at 12 for 1, an ASSOK MENT of USEFUL STA: 
TIONERY, consisting of Demy, Double Goome, B 
Post, Octavo Note, Blotting, Tissue, and ot! ‘apers, in’ 
Steel and Quill Pens, Writing and fa de Gold and Silver 
Pencil Cases, Ivory Tablets and Paper Knives, 250,000 Cream Lai 
and other Envelopes, Ledgers, Journals, and other. Ley Books, 
Dewtag Donets, Sealing Wax, Memorandum Books, 
ment of my Prayers, and Church Services, Miscellaneous Borke 
adapted for Presents, Stamping Presses, and numerous usefu fal 


tems, 
May be viewed and Catalogues had. 

















Evening Sales of Modern Engravings. 


OUTHGATE & BARRETT will SELL b 
AUCTION at their Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, on TUESDA 
Evening, October 26, and two followin Evenings, at 6 
TENSIVE COLLECTION of MODER. 
INGS and FRENCH LITHOGRAPHS, (all popular subjects, by 
Artists of repute) re sense c, iety of Toma Heads. Serap 
Sheets coloured and ubjects, Imitation Water- 
colour Drawings, &c.; y aon, 8 Selienioe ¢ Line En; 
the Works of isdell, Chaion, Goodall, Harvey, 
Landseer, Salter, F. Stone, Sir Thomas Lawrence, J. SW 
Wilkie, and other eminent masters. 
May be viewed and Catalogues had, 


Choice Water-Colour Drawings. 
OUTHGATE & BARRETT will SELL b 
AUCTION, at pow Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, on THOURS- 
EAU TIPUL COL- 


AY. November” 11, and following day, 
Dix ‘TION of W WATER-COLOUR D aWINGS by MODERN 


ARTISTS, the Property of a Gentleman removing from London, 


urner, 








comprising capital § mens of 
7 Cox ~ihas < ppeeoecte Senteld R.A. 
Dew Hu Ikie, R.A. 
a. Holland i 
Penley Chambers Maclise, K.A. 
Evans Nash Chalon, B.A. 
Muller Barrett Nesfield. 








The Valuable Collection of Engravings of a distinguished 


ine Engraver. , 
OUTHGATE & BARRETT will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, early in 
NOVEMBER, by order of the Executors, the COLLECTION of 
SUPERB. PROOFS tmontty p eapomsannon, Copies) at the Wag, 
usins, Doo, nson 

He aa Forster, ‘Pye, Holloway, ‘Strange. Desnoyers. and other 
eminent Engravers, including “4 in handsome frames ; also, 

some selected Books of Prints, &c. &¢. 





es? 
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HE ROYAL EXHIBITION.—A valuable, 
newly-invented very small powerful Waistcoat Pocket-glass, 

the size of a Walnut, to discern minute objects at a distance of 
from four to five miles, which is found to be invaluable for 
YACHTING, and to SPORTSMEN, GENTLEMEN and GAME- 
KEEPERS. ’ Price 12. 10s. sent free.—TELESCOPES. A new and 


This day, crown 8vo. 2s. 
HAETHON; or, Loose Tuovuauts for LoosE 
THINKERS 
By the Rey. C. KINGSLEY, Rector of Eversley ; 
Author of * Yeast,’ &. 
Cambridge: Macmillan & Co.; London: Geo. Bell. 





most important INVENTION in TELESCOPES, p suc 
extraordinary powers, that some, 34 inches, with an extra eye- 

iece, will show distinctly Jupiter's Moons, Saturn’s Ring, and 
The Double Stars. They supersede every other kind, and are of 
all sizes for istooat pocket, Shoot ilitary purposes, &c. 
—Opera and Race-course Glasses with wonderful powers: a mi- 
nute object can be clearly seen, from ten to twelve miles distant. 
—Invaluable newly-invented preserving Spectacles, Invisible and 
all kinds of Acoustic Instruments for relief of extreme Deafness. 
—Messra. S. & B. SOLOMONS, Opticians and Aurists, 39, Albe- 
marle-street, Piccadilly, opposite York Hotel. 


ECONNOITERING TELESCOPES. 
—These celebrated Iustruments, measuring, when closed, 
34 inches, possess sufficient power to show clearly Jupiter's Moons. 
Its efficient performance as a Keconnoitering Telescope, both as to 
magnifying and defining power, renders it peculiarly adapted to 
the military gentleman and tourist. Price 35s. ; or sent through 
the post at 363—The same Instrument, with an additional Eye- 
iece (Huygenian) to show Saturn’s Ring and some of the Double 
Bears, with Stand and Case, 44 inches by 3 inches, to contain the 
phe Bl. 28.—To be had of the Maker, Joun Davis, Optician, 
erby. 


ETEOROLOGY.—Neeretti & ZAMBRA‘'S 
__ PATENT THERMOMETER. — Messrs. NEGRETTI & 














This day, crown &vo. 


2a. 6d. 
HE RESTORATION of BELIEF. Part ITI. 
On the SUPERNATURAL ORIGIN of CHRISTIANITY. 
Cambridge: Macmillan & Co. ; London : Geo. Bell. 


Price 4s. cloth, with Plates, 
HE BRITISH WINTER GARDEN. A 
Practical Treatise on Evergreens: showing their general 
utility in the formation of Garden and Landscape Scenery, and 
their mode of Propagating, Planting, and Removal, from one to 
fifty feet in height, as practised at Elvaston Castle. 
By WILLIAM BARRON, Head Gardener. 
Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 
This day is published, in feap. 8vo. price 5s. 
RACTICAL HINTS on ORNAMENTAL 
PLANTS and PLANTING; with a Description of all 
Evergreens adapted for the Climate of Great Britain—Soil and 
Situation suitable for each—and proper Time for Planting; with 
a Treatise on the Cultivation of American Plants, the new Sikkim 
Rhododendrons, &c. By STANDISH and NOBLE. 
FL ae for the Authors, by Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouverie- 
stree' 











POPULAR WORKS ON BOTANY, BY DR. LINDLEY. 
HE ELEMENTS OF BOTANY, 
STRUCTURAL and PHYSIOLOGICAL. With a Glossary 





ZAMB to inform Scientific Gentlemen that their PATEN 

MAXIMUM THERMOMETER may now be had of the prin- 

cigel Com in Town or Country. As it is probable that inter- 
a pal 





rties endeavour to er the above [ 
Messrs. NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA to submit the following 
correspondence, feeling confident that no further observations of 
theirs will be required :— 
Co; a Letter from Messrs. Ne i & Zambra to J. Glaisher, 
iam < . # 


“11, Hatton-garden, Oct. 5, 1852. 

“ Sir,—You will greatly oblige, if you would let us know, at your 
earliest convenience, how you find our Patent Maximum Thermo- 
meter work, and also what report you have had of them from the 
observers connected with the Meteorological Society. We take the 
liberty of thus troubling you, as a period of nearly twelve months 
has now elapsed since the Instrument was first brought under 
your notice by ourselves, and left with you for trial. e are, Sir, 
your obedient servants, . Necretri & ZamBra.” 

( Answer.) 
“13, Dartmouth-terrace, Lewisham. 

“Gentlemen,—In reply to your inquiry of this day, I have no 
hesitation in confirming the opinion eaprennee to you in my note 
of April the 28th, respecting your new Maximum Thermometer ; 
since then the Instrument has become known, and severally 
received by the observers of the British Meteorological Society, 
whose opinion coincides with my own,—viz., that it is infinitely 
better any in previous use. I am, Gent! bedi 


servant, 
** Messrs. Negretti & Zambra, Opticians.” 
To he had of most 0; 8, or of the Inventors and Patentees, 
Neerett1 & Zamepra, Meteorological Instrument Makers, 11, 
Hatton-garden, London. 








you 
James GLAISHER.” 





This day is published, price 1a. 
T HE JOTTINGS OF AN OLD WOMAN 
OF EIGHTY. 

W.N. Wright, Bookseller to the Queen, 60, Pall Mall. 


‘This day is published, price One Shilling, 
ILITARY HISTORY of the DUKE OF 
WELLINGTON in INDIA. 
London: Wm. H. Allen & Co. 7, Leadenhall-street. 


HE DUKE OF WELLINGTON.—Now 
ublished, the Engraving by SAMUEL COUSINS, A.R.A., 
from the Picture painted by WiINTERHALTER, by command of Her 
Majesty, called “THE FIRST OF MAY, 1851.” The Picture 
represents an incident which occurred at Buckingham Palace 
after the return of Her Majesty from the opening of the Great 
Exhibition, and contains the last Portraits of Her Majesty. 
H.R.H. Prince Albert, H.R.H. Prince Arthur, and the Duke of 
Wellington. Prints, 2l. 2s.; Proofs, 4/. 4s.; Proofs before letters, 
6l. 6s. ; Artists’ Proofs, 101. 10a. é 
Paul and Dominic Colnaghi & Co. Publishers to Her Majesty, 
13 and 14, Pall Mall East. 


= 
Just Imported, 
LMANACH DE GOTHA for 1853. 
24mo. cloth, with Portraits of the Emperor of Russia, the 
King and Queen of Hanover, the Due and Duchess of Saxen- 
Altenbourg, the Archduc Albert of Austria. 


Gothaischer Genealogischer Hof-Kalender for 
1853. 


Taschenbuch der Griflichen Hauser for 1853. 
Taschenbuch der Freiherrlichen Hiuser for 1853. 


All the Volkskalender for 1853: viz., Gubitz, 
N yy 9 1 7y Trewendt, Weber's [llustrirter, and many others, 
at 1s, 6d. and 2s, 

Messrs. Drtavu & Co. beg to invite the attention of the Nobility 
and Patrons of Foreign Literature to their large and increasing 
Steck of French and German Books in every Department. 

Dulau . Importers of French, German, and Italian Books, 
37, Soho-square, London. 

















Now ready, at every Library, 
1 


HE VICARAGE of ELWOOD. A Tale. 

By EMMA AUGUSTA BRIDGES. With a Preface by the 

Key. W. B. FLOWER, Incumbent of Kingskerswell, Devon. 

In 1 vol. price 108,6d, Every Novel reader should peruse this 
charming sto! 


3. 

A HISTORY of the HOLY, MILITARY, 
SOVEREIGN ORDER of ST. JOHN of JERUSALEM, Knights 
Hospitallers, Knights Templars, Knights of Rhodes, and Knights 
of Malta. By Commander TAAFFE, Knight Commander of the 
Order. Vols. 1. and LI. just published, price 128, 6d, each. 


3. 
THE COURIER: a Monthly Review of Home 


and Foreign Affairs. Price 


4 
TO GENTLEMEN ABOUT TO PUBLISH. 
—The Publishers beg to state that they Print Books, Pamphlets, 
Sermons, &c. in the first style, greatly under the usual charges. 
while their Publishing arrangements enable them to promote 
the interests of all Works intrusted to their charge. 
don: Hope & Co. 16,Great Marlborough-street, 





of Tech 1 Terms, and numerous Illustrations. 12s. cloth. 


HE ELEMENTS OF MEDICAL AND 
ECONOMICAL BOTANY. Numerous Ilustrations. 8vo, 
Price 148. cloth. 
CHOOL BOTANY ; orn, Tue RupDIMENTS OF 
BOTANICAL SCIENCE. 400 Illustrations. 8vo. Price 5s. 6d, 


half-bound. 
Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


NEW WORKS ON GARDENING AND BOTANY. 
AXTON’S BOTANICAL DICTIONARY. 
Comprising the Names, History, and Culture of all Plants 
known in Britain; with a full Explanation of Technical Terms. 
Crown 8vo, 16s, 
OW TO LAY OUT A SMALL GARDEN. 
Intended as a Guide to Amateurs in Choosing, Forming, or 
Improving a Place. By EDWARD KEMP, Landscape Gardener, 
Birkenhead Park, Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 
HE HANDBOOK of GARDENING. For 
the Use of all Persons who possess a Garden of limited 
extent. By EDWARD KEMP. Price 2s. cloth. 
Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 
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NEW EDITION OF ELLIS’S ANATO 
This day, Third Edition, small 8yo. 12¢. 6d. cath, 
EMONSTRATIONS of ANATOMY. 4 
by guowGH ViNEN ELLtS, Preheat dae Di 
Bly Collen Loniew » Professor of Anatomy in Univer. 
ndon: Taylor, Walton & Maberly 
and 27, Ivy-lane. < 


28, Upper Gower-street, 





Next week, 8vo. 5a, cl 
LEMENTS of LAND “VALUATION 
with copious Instructi tions and 
en Val tine ig 1 i ip - 
y x Li 
Dublin: James M'Glashan, 50, U -. a W. 
Orr & Co. London and Liverpool ; John Menzies, Edinburzh, ™ 
Just published, in 8vo. price One Shilling, 
A FIRST LETTER to the REV. S. R. MAIT- 
LAND, D.D., formerly Librarian to the late Archbish 
Canterbury, on the Genuineness of the Writin 8 ascribed tor 4 
plan, Rihep A Carthage. At oor B J. SHEPHERD, wk 
ector of Luddesdown; Author of ‘ : 
Rome to the end of the Episcopate of Sane the Church of 
ndon: Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans, 


LITERAL TRANSLATION of the ACTS of 

the APUSTLES on DEFINITE RULES of TRANSLA 
TION, and an ENGLISH VERSION of the same. By HERMAN 
i the con- 








HEINFETTER, Author of * Rules for ascertai 
veyed in Ancient Greek Manuscripts.’ Price - ame 
sradock & Co, 48, Paternoster-row. 


HE WORKS of HERMAN HEINFETTER 
published by Messrs. Cradock & Co. 48, Paternoster-row, . 
Seven Works, Rules, and Introductions or Trans- 
lation of Holy Scripture. Price 98, 6d. 
Twelve Works, English Translations and Versions 
of Holy Scripture. Price 11. 88. 
Three Works, on Doctrinal Subjects. Price 2s, 6¢, 


EW SERIES of the SCIENTIFIC MF. 

Y MOIRS.—On the Ist of November will be published, Parr] 
Edited by ARTHUR HENFREY, F.RS. P.LS., THOMAS 
HENRY HUXLEY, F.R.S., JOHN TYNDALL, Ph.D. F.RS 
WILLIAM FRANCIS, Ph. D. F.R.A.S, F.LS, 9% 

The gencral plan will be similar to that of the Old Series; bat 
the Editors propose to divide the work into two portions, pur- 
chaseable separately-a BIOLOGICAL and a PHYSICAL; the 
tad eet 2 devoted to Botany and Zoology, the latter to Natura) 

ilosophy. 

Each portion will consist of Five to Six Sheets of Letter-press, 
and wherever necessary will be amply illustrated with Plates. The 
price of each separate portion will be 3s. The Parts will appear at 
regular intervals of three months. 

Subscribers’ Names and Advertisements will be received by the 
Puatehers, Messrs. Taylor & Francis, Red Lion-court, Fleet- 
stree' 











THE BEST NEW BOOKS. 
ALL THE NEW WORKS may be obtained for perusal at 


BULL'S ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LIBRARY, and in any quantity. 


Catalogues and Library Boxes Gratis, 


Terms, from Two Guineas a-Year upwards, according to the number of Volumes required. Single Subscription One 
Guinea a-Year. Subscribers in the Six Guinea Family Class have 24 Volumes at a time, and Two Guineas’ worth of 


New Books Gratis to keep at the end of the year when the surplus copies are divided. 


Subscriptions commence at any 


part of the year. Terms post free to orders addressed Messrs. BULL & CO., 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
510, NEW OXFORD-STREET. 


PRR AIIrmersmrmJmmmwnmn- 


All the best New Worxs of HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, RELIGION, PHI- 
LOSOPHY, and TRAVEL, are added to this Library on the day of Publication in sufficient numbers to 


meet every application. 


The best Works of FICTION are also freely added. 


The following List of the principal recent Additions will serve to show the character of the entire Collection. 


Tas Lire or Lord JEFFREY. 

BERNARD PALISSY, THE PoTTER. 

Ecerton’s WinTER’s Tour 1y Inp1A, 

M. R. Mitrorp’s PersonaAL RECOLLECTIONS. 
Vittace Lirz 1x Eoerrt, BY Baye Sr. Jouy. 
Memoirs oF BERTHOLD NiIEBUHR. 

Our ANTIPODES, By COLONEL Munpy. 

Lire OF MARIE DE MEDICIs. 

KAVANAGH's WoMEN OF CHRISTIANITY. 
STEPHEN'S LECTURES ON FRANCE. 

Bray's Lirg or Storwarp. 

A Faacor oF Frenca Sticks. 

MeEmorrs oF SARAH M, FULLER. 

Lire oF Lord GrorGs BENTINCE. 
PictugEs or Lirz in MBxIco. 

Tue Eciirsg or Farrn. 

PorticaL Remains or W. 8S. WALKER. 
Mongy AnD Morats, sy J. LALor. 
SHAKSPERB AND HIS TIMES, BY GUIZOT 
FULLoM’s MARVELS OF SCIENCE. 

Tae Lives or THE HALDANsS. 

Tue VOYAGE OF THE RATTLESNAKE. 
MEMOIRS OF THE BARoNnEsS D’OBERKIRCH. 
PrEIrFFER’s VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 
Rogsucr’s Wuie MINISTRY. 

Burke's RoMANCE OF THE Forum. 
Howitt’s NorTHERN LiTERATURB. 
RicHarpson’s Boat Voyace. 

THe CLorsTeR Lire or CHARLES THE FIFTH. 





Discoverigs 1n Egypt, sy Dr. Lersivs. 
LatHam’s ETHNOLOGY oF Britary. 
SULLIVAN’s RAMBLES IN AMERICA, 

Fitta Dotornosa, BY Mas. Romer. 
HoGan’s ADVENTURES IN ITALy. 
JERDAN'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

Hirro_ytTus AND HIS AGE, BY BUNSEN. 
THomson’s TRAVELS IN THIBET. 

Lives OF THE QUEENS OF SCOTLAND. 
OsBoRNE’s ARCTIC JOURNAL. 
ROCKINGHAM AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 
Watpoie’s TRAVELS 1N THE East. 
Newman's Regal Rome. 

CORNEILLE AND HIS Times, BY GUIZOT. 
HamMItton’s DanisH ISLEs. 

Coxr’s Ripg OVER THE Rocky MOUNTAINS. 
Lgar’s LANDSCAPE PAINTER IN CALABRIA. 
Uncis Tom’s Canin (Author's Edition). 
THe BLITHEDALE ROMANCE. 

QvEECcHY, BY ELIZABETH WETHERELL. 
Revpen Mepuicort, py W. M. Savas. 
ADAM GRAEME, OF MossGRAY. 
Bratrice, BY CATHERINE SINCLAIR, 
ANNETTE, BY W. F. Deacon. 

Aton Locke (New Edition). 

Tue Two FamILigs. 

THE MELVILLES. 

Uncrzs Wa ter, &c. &c. 


Single Subscription, One GuinEA per Annum. 


Family and Country Subscriptions, Two Guinzas and upwards, according to the number of Volumes required. 
Book Societies and Literary Institutions are supplied on moderate terms, <A remittance of Ten Guingas will secure 
30 Volumes, all new; 40, half-new ; or 50, six months after publication, without the necessity of a previous correspondence. 


Prospectuses may be obtained on application. 


CuARLEs Epwarp Munir, 510, New Oxford-street. 
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MR. MOXON’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


PROSE WORKS. 


1. 
In One Volume, 8vo. price 18s. cloth, 
HAYDN’S DICTIONARY of DATES 
and UNIVERSAL REFERENCE. Fifth Edition. 
2. 
In Two Volumes, 8vo. price 16s. cloth, 
SHARPE'S HISTORY of EGYPT, from 


the Earliest Times till the Conquest by the Arabs, 
a.D. 640. Third Edition. 


3. 
In Two Volumes, medium 8vo. price 32s. cloth, 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR’S 
WORKS. With the Author's last corrections. 
4. 
In One Volume, medium 8vo. price 16s. cloth, 
CHARLES LAMB'S WORKS. A New 


Edition. 
5. 


In Two Volumes, 8vo. price 30s. cloth, 
MEMOIRS of WILLIAM WORDS- 
WORTH. By Dr. CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH. 
6. 
In Two Volumes, post 8vo. price 16s. cloth, 


THOUGHTS on SELF -CULTURE. 


Addressed to Women. By M. G. GREY and her Sister, 
EMILY SHIRREFF. 


7. 
In Two Volumes, fcap. 8vo. price 12s. cloth, 


HARTLEY COLERIDGE’S ESSAYS 


and MARGINALIA. 


8. 
In Three Volumes, fcap. 8vo. price 15s. cloth, 
HARTLEY COLERIDGE'’S LIVES of 
NORTHERN WORTHIES. A New Edition. 
9. 
In Two Volumes, fcap. 8vo. price 9s. cloth, 
SHELLEY’S ESSAYS, LETTERS from 
ABROAD, TRANSLATIONS, and FRAGMENTS. A 


New Edition. 
10, 


In One Volume, feap. 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 
Mr. JUSTICE TALFOURD’S VACA- 
TION RAMBLES. Third Edition. 
11, 
In One Volume, medium 8vo. price 16s. cloth, 
DISRAELI'S CURIOSITIES of LITE- 
RATURE. A New Edition. 
12, 
In One Volume, medium 8vo. price 14s. cloth, 
DISRAELIS MISCELLANIES of 
LITERATURE. 
13. 
In One Volume, medium 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
CAPT. BASIL HALL’S FRAGMENTS 
of VOYAGES and TRAVELS. A New Edition. 
14. 
In One Volume, feap. 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 


DANA’S SEAMAN’S MANUAL. Fifth 


Edition. 
15 
In One Volume, post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
MARTINEAU’S EASTERN LIFE, 
PRESENT and PAST. Second Edition. 
16, 
In One Volume, small 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


MARTINEAU’S HOUSEHOLD EDU- 
CATION. 


In One Volume, _. vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


LIFE in the SICK ROOM. ESSAYS, 
by an INVALID, Third Edition. 


MR. MOXON’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


—_—_o--—— 


POETICAL WORKS. 


1. 
In One Volume, feap.8vo. price 8s. cloth, 
TAYLOR'S PHILIP VAN ARTE- 
VELDE. Sixth Edition. 
2. 
In One Volume, feap. 8vo. price 8s. cloth, 
TAYLOR’S EDWIN THE FAIR, 
ISAAC COMNENUS, &c. Third Edition. 


3. 
In One Volume, feap. 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 
MR. JUSTICE TALFOURD’S DRA- 
MATIC WORKS. Eleventh Edition. 
4 
In Two Volumes, fceap. 8vo. price 12s. cloth, 
S. T. COLERIDGE’S POETICAL and 
DRAMATIC WORKS. A New Edition, 
5. 
In Two Volumes, fcap. 8vo. price 12s. cloth, 
HARTLEY COLERIDGE’'S POEMS. 
With a MEMOIR by his BROTHER. Second Edition. 
6. 
In One Volume, feap. 8vo. price 9s. cloth, 
TENNYSON’S POEMS. Seventh 
Edition. 
7. 
In Six Volumes, 24mo. price 15s, sewed, 
WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL 
WORKS. A New Edition. 
8. 
In One Volume, feap. 8vo. price 9s. cloth, 
CAMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. 
Illustrated by numerous Woodcuts. 
9. 
In Two Volumes, feap. 8vo. price 10s, cloth, 
ROGERS’S POEMS, and ITALY. 
Illustrated by numerous Woodcuts. 
10. 
In Three Volumes, feap. 8vo. price 15s. cloth, 
SHELLEY’S POETICAL WORKS. 
A New Edition. 
11, 
In One Volume, feap. 8vo. 5s. cloth, 


KEATSS POETICAL WORKS. A 
New Edition. 
12, 
In One Volume, feap. 8vo. price 9s. cloth, 


HOOD’S POEMS. Fourth Edition. 


13, 
In Four Volumes, feap. 8vo. price 20s. cloth, 


R.M. MILNES'S POETICAL WORKS. 


14. 
In One Volume, feap. 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 


IN MEMORIAM. Fourth Edition. 


15. 
In One Volume, medium 8vo. price 14s. cloth, 


CHAUCER'S POETICAL WORKS, 
With NOTES, &c. by TYRWHITT. 


16. 
In One Volume, medium 8vo. price 14s. cloth, 
SPENSER’S WORKS. With Notes, 
&c. by TODD. 
17. 
In One Volume, medium $8vo. price 14s. cloth, 
DRYDEN’S POETICAL WORKS. 
With NOTES, &c. by WARTON. 





Epwarp Moxoy, Dover-street. 


Epwarp Moxon, Dover-street. 


CHEAPER EDITION OF MARGARET MAITLAND. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. price only 68. ~ 
PASSAGES IN THE LIFE 
nw MARGARET MAITLAND, 
OF SUNNY SIDE. Written by Herself. 

“ Nothing half so true or 50 touching in the del inentien of 
Scottish character has apreared since Galt published his * Annals 
of the Parish,’ and _ this is paste and deeper than Galt, and even 
more olety and simply true.”—Lord . we ty 

__ Colburn & Co. Publishers. 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. CLXXXIL, is published THIS DAY. 





‘ontenta, 
I. BRITISH BARDS AND STONEHENGE. 
II, IONIAN ISLANDS, 
III. [RISH SALMON. 
IV. DR. CHALMERS. 
Vv. SINDH. 
VI. LORD LANGDALE. 
VIL. GOLD DISCOVERIES. 
VILL, PARLIAMENTARY PROSPECTS. 
John n Murray, Albemarle: street. 


(OLBURN’s NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. 
THE OCTOBER NUMBER. 

“Clever as usual jacrasting and amusing us with 
manifold matters. We shall select for commendation a festa <i 
light lectures - reads us this month :—they are, * Female 
velists ;° * W orpe, & Reminiscence of a Physician ry Phe 
Witch Cats in Sehleswig-1 folstein,” by John Oxenford ; loon. 
ing in its Infane Fe . nee ee A at ore ‘olph ;” * Lptest ‘Notes 
on America,’—and that which we keep for a bonne boucl oung 
Tom Hall's Heart-aches and Horses." Bell's Life. 7 

saga . a 193, Ficeadiliy. 
wy ali Booksell ers. 


{iNsWortu's MAGAZINE 
FOR OCTOBER. 

“ We consider this an unusually good Number. 
no stint of capital things. Their quality ec uals, their quantity. — 
‘Lancashire Witches ;’ e Omniscient M Man *The Midnight 
Meeting ;’ * Squasht ail Chargers or, the Great Horse Case ;’ * Old 
Jack,’ and ‘ Florence Hamilton.’ ”— Bell's 3 Life. 


Chapman & ial, 193, Piccadilly. 
T HE 


cat 
I. The Geol £Califomn The S ly of Sil a 
> e Geology of California—The Su 0! ver an 1 
i. Eo ‘8 ite and Letters. Ls cag om 
. Winthrop’s resses and Speeches. 
1V. The Great Exhibition. 
V. The Decline in the Valeo of Money. 
I. Stile’s Austria in 1848-49. 
VII. Felton’s Memorial of Dr. Popkin. 
1.T ' Life and Writings of Dr. Chalmers. 
IX. Buckingham’s wigeesst Mem 
London: John Chemmnan, | 142, Strand. 


HE CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER, 
No. LXXVIII. for OCTOBE 
Contents. 
1. Ida Pfeiffer's Voyage to Iceland. 
2. Recent Poetry— Moir and Sate, 
3. Election of Proctors to Convoca’ 
4. Church Festivals and their Household Words. 
5. Achilli v. Newman. 
6 pn of Words. 
7. Japan, &e, 
8. Notices of New Books and Pamphlets. 
London : J. & C. Mozley, 6, Paternoster-row. 








There is in it 











ust published, price 


NORTH AMERICAN. 
OCTOBER, No. CLVIL. 


REVIEW for 











w ready, No. I 
HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
NEW SERIES. 
Price Six Shillings per Number. 
N.B. When payment is made directly to the Publisher a year in 
~ advance, four Numbers of the Review will be delivered for 11. or 
will be forwarded by post, postage free, for 11, 4s, 


Contents of No. 1V.—OCTOBER, 1852. 
I. The Oxford Commission. 
IL. Whewell’s Moral Philosophy. 
If. Ps and Botanists. 


“the Philosophy of 8 

Poetry of the bets “Jacobin. 

he as a Man of Science. 

: The Profession of Literature. 

The Duke of Wellington. 

2% Contemporary ——- of Fagiené. 








XII. yan aw A Literature of Germany 
XILL. Contemporary Literature of France, 

~6 periodical which no one can suspect of narrow and illiberal 

tendencies.” '— The Times, Oct. 11th. 
Energies such as are seen at work in the Number before us, it 

(the Review) never exhibited in its best days. The old gid strength, 
pmb nm has been discarded for seried reasoning and rigid 
The industry of the various collaborators is not less remark: 
than the op ma and common p' = pervading every 
and he who differs from what Pe re yet does homage to es 
power of the erring writer.”— 

“A due regard to variety and rm” interest has governed the 
question of of the topics, and the articles have all the vigear ¢ and 
intelligence which have hitherto characterized this * peu oe 


oe. 
“The Westminster for the present quarter is more practical 
than usual, while it is equally profound as ever.” — Observer. 
his Number contains some excellent articles on the great 
leading topics of the present pericd. * * Every contribution 
sparkles with brilliancy, more or less decided, according to the 
suggestivencss of the matter chosen for illustration and rema‘ 
Papers of real worth and moment on the contemporary 
IP. of England, America, Germany, and Fran wo conatone a 
Review ee is abundant in its variety, and attractive in every 


“The Westminster well sustains, in every successive Wambo, the 
high literary pretensions with which the New Series sta 


“The Westminster is in its critical and miscellaneous articles a 
scholastic and well-written Hemambe *"— Morning Advertiser. 
Alhogstnes Cane he veluat e number of this ‘most popular Quar- 
terl "— Cr 
The Number before ~ wots oo or three most weighty and 
important articles, and is besides rich in various entertaining 





matter. 
London : John Chapman, 142, Strand. 
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LINGUISTIC WORKS 


RECENTLY IMPORTED OR PUBLISIIED BY 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE. 


1. WILLIAMS’S NEW ZEALAND DIC- 
TIONARY. A Dictionary of _ New Zealand or Maori Lan- 
guage. Second Edition. T'wo Parts, To which is prefixed a con- 
cise Grammar. By Dr. wee Lin WILLIAMS, Archdeacon of 
Waiafru. 8vo. eloth, price & 


2. RASK’S ICELANDIC GRAMMAR. A 
Grammar of the Icelandic or Old Norse Tongue. Translated by 
GEORGE WEBBE DASENT, Esq. svo. price 7s. 6d. 

3. GRIMM’S GERMAN DICTIONARY. 
Deutsches Wirterbuch von JACOB GRIMM u. WILHELM 
GRIMM. Parts I. to II1., each 120 pages, double columns, royal 
to. price 2a, Parts I. to III. will be sent post free for 78, 

4. GRIMM’S ORIGIN of LANGUAGE. Ueber 
den Ursprung der Sprache. Yon JACOB GRIMM. Second 
Edition. 8svo. price 1s, 6d. 


5. GRIMM’S DEUTSCHE GRAMMATIK. 


Very scarce. 4 vols, 8vo, 2d. 188, 


6. GERVINUS’S HISTORY of GERMAN 
LITERATURE. Geschichte der National- Literatur der 
seen. 5 vols. 8vo. last edition, published at 2. 16s., offered 
a 


J: BOPP’ 'S , COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR, 
Vv tik. Part VI. 4to. just pub- 


lished. A tae 6d. 
& WILLIAMS & NORGATE'S LINGUISTIC 


CATALOGUP, 1,650 Works in 110 different Languages and Dia- 
lects. Secondhand and New Books at the lowest cash prices 
(4stamps). Or, A. European Languages and Dialects (2 stamps). 
B. Oriental Languages and Dialects (2 stamps). 








CLASSICS, 


RECENT EDITIONS, IMPORTED BY 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE. 
1. HERMANN’S 4ESCHYLUS. ZEschyli 


ragcediz recensuit Godofredus Hermann. 2 vols. 8vo. Portrait, 
ieatheity printed on fine paper, just published in Germany at 
208 , offered for 16s. Kept bound in calf extra at 2vs. 


2. ORELLI’S HORACE. | Third Edition. 
SreLitus < 





poous. tque inte 

FEditio III. aos | et ‘aucta, cur. J.G. BA in 
gous stout 8vo. beautifully printed, just published at 28s., offered 
or 2 


3. LACHMANN’S LUCRETIUS. _Lucretii 
de Rerum Natura, C. LACHMANN recens. C. LACHMANNI in 
ius. 2 vols, 8vo. 1851, 10s, 6d. 


4, SILLIG'S PLINY. Plinii Secund. Natural. 
Hist. recens. et Comment. Instrux. J. SILLIG. To be completed 
in 8 vols. 8vo. Vols. I., II., V., 1. 11s, 6d. 


5. WUNDER’S SOPHOCLES, with English 
. Sophochis Trageedim, with Annotations, Introductions, 
&e. by EDWARD WUNDER. A New Edition, with the Notes 
literally translated into English, ig 2 collation of Dindorf’s 
Text. Part dipus Rex, 3s. ; Electra, 3s.; I[l. Gdipus 
Colonaus, 38. : IV. Antigone, 3s. te ‘be followed by Philoc tetes, 
Ajax, and Trachinix, at the same prices. The whole to form 2 vols, 
8vo, price 218. in cloth boards. 


6. KRAMER'S STRABO, complete in 3 vols. 


»Tecens. C t. Crit. Instruxit G. KRA- 








- Strabonis G phi 
MER, 3 yols. 8yo, 33a, 





GERMAN LANGUAGE. 


IMPORTANT WORKS, AT REDUCED PRICES, 





1. HILPERT’S GERMAN DICTIONARY, 
GREATLY REDUceD. GERMAN-ENGLISH and ENGLISH-GER- 
MAN DICTIONARY. 4 vols. 4to. published at 3/. 128., now 
offered for 20. 23. 

2. GERMAN-ENGLISH Part, separately, 
2 vols. d4to. published at 2.88, now offered for 28s, "Half bound in 

morocco, flexible backs, at 7s. per double vol. extra. 


3. HEILNER’S GERMAN GRAMMAR. The 
GRAMMAR =| the GERMAN LANGUAGE, philosophically 
developed, by G. M. HELLNER, for upwards of forty years Pro- 
feasor of the German Language and Literature i =} eg Cloth 
boards, extra, pub. at 1% . 6d, now offered at 7s. ¢d. free by post. 

Heilner’s is without “doubt the best German Grammar for the 
scholar who desires an acquaintance with the philosophy of that 
language. It is based on the researches of modern philologists of 
celebrity, Grimm, Becker, Bopp, &e. 

4. BECKER’S GERMAN GRAMMAR. Dr. 
K. F. BECKER'S GRAMMAR of the GERMAN LANGUAGE, 
Second Edition, greatly improved, edited by Dr. Berna. Becker, 


Cloth boards, price €8. 
5. GERMAN COMMERCIAL CORRE- 


SPONDENCE. GERMAN and ee RT COMMERCIAL 
at og yd on opposite pages. By C.F. MEEDEN, 8vo. cloth 
doards, 38. 


6. APEL’S GERMAN GRAMMAR and EX- 
EBCISES. Third Fditi a A GRAMMAR of the GERMAN 
LANGUAGE, on Dr. cer's System; with copious Exercises, 
Examples, and Explana ne. “for the Use of Schools and Self 
Tuition. By UM, APEL, German Master to King Edward’s School, 
Birmingham. Third Editio m, greatly enlarged and improved. 
Cloth boards, 73 

7. WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S BOOK CIR- 
CULAR, No. 31, OCTOBER, 1852, Second-hand Books and New 
Books at nett cash prices, 1 stamp. 








Witiiams & Noreats, Foreign Booksellers, 
14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 





13, GpratT MARLBOROUGH-STREBT. 


COLBURN & CO.’S 
NEW WORKS. 


The BARONESS D’OBER- 
KIRCH, MEMOIRS, including numerous curious Par- 
ticulars illustrative of the Secret History of the Courts 
of France, Russia and Germany. Written by Herself. 
3 vols. 3)s. 6d. 


From the EXAMINER.—* Thoroughly genuine and unaffected 
these Memoirs display the whole mind of a woman who was _ 
worth knowing, and relate a large part of her experience a | 
people with whose names and characters the world will be at al 
times busy. A keen observer, and thrown by position in the high 
P of the world, the Baroness D’Oberkirch was the very woman 
to write Memoirs that would interest future generations. We 
commend the volumes before us most heartily to every reader. 
‘They are a perfect magazine of pleasant andi 
characteristic things. We lay down these charming volumes uh 
regret. They are pattern Memoirs. They will entertain the most 
fastidious readers, and instruct the most informed.” 

From the OBSERVER.—“ The Baroness d’Oberkirch, the inti- 
mate friend of the Ty of Russia, wife of Paul L, and confi- 
dential companion of K ne Duchess of Bourbon, saw much of courts 
and courtiers; and her remarkable Memoirs are filled with a 
variety of anecdotes, not alone of Lords and Ladies, but of Em- 
perors and Empresses, Kings and Queens, and Reigning Princes 
and Princesses. As a picture of society anterior to the French 
Revolution, the book is the most perfect production of its 
kind extant, and as such, besides its minor value as a book of 
ajor value, asa work of information 
which, in the interes of historical truth, is, without exaggeration, 
almost incalculable.” 


The MARVELS of SCIENCE, and 
their TESTIMONY to HOLY WRIT: a Popular Man- 
ual of the Sciences. By S. W. FULLOM, Esq. Dedi- 
cated by permission to the King of Hanover. In 1 vol. 
10s. 6d. bound. 

“* Without parading the elaborate nature of his personal investi- 
gations, the author has laid hold of the discoveries in every depart- 
ment of natural science in'a manner to be apprehended by the 

nderstanding, but which will at the same time com- 
mand the ae of the —— ”"— Messenger. 

“ The skil din t t of the sciences is not the 
least por in the. — The reasonings of the author are 
forcible, fluently expressed, and calculated to make a deep impres- 
sion. Genuine service has ‘been done to the cause of revelation by 
the issue of such a book, which is more than a mere literary 
triumph. It isa good action.”—GU 


LIVES of the QUEENS of ENG- 


LAND. By AGNES STRICKLAND. New, Revised, 
and Cheaper Edition. Embellished with Portraits of 
every Queen. Complete in 8 vols. price 4. 4s. bound. 


**No one can be said to possess an accurate knowledge of the 
history of England who has not studied this truly national work, 
which, in this new edition, has received all the aids that further 
research onthe part of the author, and of embellishments on the 
part of the pubtishers, could tend to make it still more valuable, 
and still more attractive, than it had been in its original form.” 

Morning Herald, 


LIFE of MARIE DE MEDICIS. 
By MISS PARDOE. 3 v. 8vo. with Fine Portraits, 8 
“A work of high literary and historical merit, possessin 
most absorbing and constantly-sustained interest.”"—John Bu ‘ws 
“A careful and elaborate composition. As a history of per- 
sonal adventure none can be found more interesting.” 
Morning Post. 
“This work will be read with delight. It brings together the 
loftiest names and most interesting eveuts of a stirring and dazzling 
epoch.”—Jilustrated News, 














LIVES of the PRINCESSES of 
ENGLAND. By Mrs. EVERETT GREEN. Vol. IV. 
Comprising the Lives of Anne, Catherine and Bridget, 
Daughters of Edward IV., and Margaret Tudor, 
Paughter of Henry VII. and Consort of James LV. of 
Scotland, &c. 10s. 6d, bound, with Portraits. 

“The story of Margaret Tudor is one of great interest, being 
mixed up with many memorable events both of English and Scot- 
tish history. The narrative has been prepared with the author's 
usual diligence of research and clearness of arrangement. a ‘ii 

iterary Gazette, 


JAPAN and the JAPANESE; 


COMPRISING, 

An Account of the Climate and Extent of Japan; its 

History; its Intercourse with Europe; its Religion, 

Government, Laws, Manners, Industry and Morality ; 

its Productions, Population, Military Force, &e. &c.; 

with the Narrative of the Author’s Three Years’ Cap- 

tivity in that Country. By Capt. GOLOWNIN. New 
and Cheaper Edition. 2 vols. 10s. bound. 

“ These volumes have very deservedly obtained a high popularity 

in Europe. As contributions to our mpewiete of Japanese cha- 

racter, they are invaluable.”— Zdinburgh Review. 


The ROMANCE of the FORUM; 
or, NARRATIVES, SCENES, and ANECDOTES from 
COURTS of JUSTICE. By PETER BURKE, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols. 21s. 


“ T’'ll show thee wondrous things— 
Complots of mischief, treason ; villanies, 
Ruthful to hear, yet piteously’ performed.”—Shakspeare. 


REVELATIONS > ef SIBERIA. 


By a BANISHED LADY. 2 vols. 21s. 





London: J 
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PRINCIPLES of IMITATIVE ART. 


Four Lectures delivered before the Oxford 
GkOnGE BUTLEK, M.A., late Fellow of Exeier Coles gz? 


MELIORA;; or, r, Better Times to Come. 


Edited by Viscount IN GESTRE. Second Edition. 5s, 
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THE COMETS: a Descriptive Treatise 


—— those Bodies, with a condensed Account of the umerous 


1 Discoveries respecting them, and a Table of al " 
Inted Comets from the Earliest Ages. By J. be of ll the Caen 
Foreign Sec: ry of the Royal Astronomical Society of London: 
Corresponding Member of the National Institute of France, &c. 


AN ASTRONOMICAL VOCABU. 


LARY; being an Explanation of all Terms in 
Astronomers at the present day. By the same Author. _ 


READINGS in ITALIAN PROSE 


LITERATURE; with Biographical Sketches. By G. 
Professor of Italian in Queen’ ot College, Londen.” A. BE2ZI, 


THE CRUSADERS: Scenes, Events, 


and Characters from the Times of the Crusades. By THOMAS 
KEIGHTLEY. Fourth Edition, revised. 7s, 


On the DISEASES of the KIDNEY, 


their Pathology, Diagnosis, and Treatment. B; ononer JOHN- 
SON, M.D. London, Feliow of the Royal C Physicians, 


and Assistant Physician to King’s College Mospital® oo lia, 


BACON’S ADVANCEMENT of 


LEARNING. A baa | Edition, carefully revised, with a few 
Note and Keferences to Works quoted. 2. cloth. 


On the METHODS of OBSERVA- 
-| nro an, REASONING in POLITICS, By GEORGE ¢ 


¥ r y =) Th r ry 
SIX COLONIESof NEW ZEAL AND. 
By WILLIAM FOX, Honorary Political Agent of the Welli 
tou Colonists ; containing: the latest Account of New Zealand, 
and particularly in reference to its Political Institutions and the 
Constitution introduced by Her Majesty's Government. 28, With 
large Map, embodying all recent Information, 4s. 6d. 


On the INFLUENCE of AUTHO- 
RITY in MATTERS of OPINION. By G. CORNEWALL 
LEWIS. 2 vols, Svyo. 282. 


HISTORY of TRIAL by JURY. By 
WILLIAM FORSYTH, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge ; and Author of * Hortensius.” Syo. 88. 6d. 
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POLITICAL ELEMENTS; or, the 


ny ess of Modern podeintion, By JOSEPH MOSELEY, 
B.C. Post 8vo. 78. 


GREAT BRITAIN ONE EMPIRE. 
On the UNION of the DOMLNIONS of GREAT BRITAIN, Oe 
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Hippolytus and his Age; or, the Doctrine and 
~~ of the Church of Rome under Com- 
modus and Alexander Severus, and Ancient 
and Modern Christianity and Divinity com- 
pared. By Christian Charles Josias Bunsen, 
D.C.L. 4 vols. Longman & Co, 

Tis new work, from the well practised pen of 

the Chevalier Bunsen, for many years the Minis- 

ter of Prussia resident in London, will have 
great interest for the scholar and the Biblical 
critic. We need not here insist on the distin- 
guished place which M. Bunsen occupies in all 
those inquiries which are most interesting in the 
developement of the world’s mind and civiliza- 
tion. The Chevalier long sat at the feet of the 
illustrious Niebuhr,—the first to sweep away 
the cobwebs of history, and find out the 
method of distinguishing the true from the false : 

—and the subject-matter of these volumes has 

for more than a quarter of a century formed the 

cherished occupation of his life and the object 
of his most serious research and meditations. 

The book before us opens the pleadings of an 
inquiry which many circumstances seem tend- 
ing to bring to an early trial:—Is the Chris- 
tianity professed and practised by the congrega- 
tions in the Roman or in the Reformed Church 
the same in form, spirit or doctrine as that pro- 
mulgated by its Founder, and delivered through 
the Apostles to the primitive teachers,—or has it 
in the course of time been so overlaid by inven- 
tions and by the ecclesiastical system, that these 
early fathers, were they to return to earth would 
be confounded and bewildered by that which 
they would now find taught? It will, however, 
lead to the reader’s clearer understanding if we 
allow our author to state his own case. He 
says :— 

T Revelation reveals truth, but does not make 
truth; that truth must be true in itself; now if true 
in itself, in its substance, not through any outward 
authority, revealed truth must be intelligible to 
reason; for Reason is of the Divine substance, the 
image and reflection of the eternal Divine reason, 
and therefore able to discover the laws of the celes- 
tial bodies in space, and the laws of the human mind 
moving in time.” 

Our author cares little for the opinions of “a 
set of priests claiming infallible authority for 
their decrees, either at Rome or any other 
place.” — 

“ Either Christianity is true, or it is not true; the 
Scriptures either contain the word of God to man- 
kind, or they do not contain it; Christ either spoke 
the truth, or he did not speak it. Now, if Chris- 
tianity be not true, what authority in the world can 
make it true? But if it be true, it is true because 
true in itself, and wants no authority whatever to 
make it true. If the Gospels contain inspired wis- 
dom, they must themselves inspire with heavenly 
thoughts the conscientious inquirer and the serious 
thinker: let them, therefore, freely be made the 
object of inquiry, and of thought. Scripture, to be 
believed true with a full conviction, must be at one 
—consonant—with reason: let it,therefore, be treated 
rationally. By taking this course we shail not lose 
strength; but we shall gain a strength which no 
church ever had.” 

We must not depart from our long-established 
rule of declining to mix ourselves up with theo- 
logical discussion. We confine ourselves, there- 
fore, to a critical comment on the scope and 
purpose of the Chevalier’s book. 

hose religious investigations which for some 
ears have occupied the thinkers of Germany, 
ave elsewhere, and especially in England, been 
either avoided or imperfectly carried out. 

While in Italy the Vatican and the Jesuit have 

refused the exercise of private judgment and 

interpretation—while in France the scoffing spirit 





of Voltaire has scared and deterred many an 
anxious mind,—with us a disposition has existed 
either to leave theology to divines whose espe- 
cial province it is, or to avoid the discussion as 
profane and dangerous. Many, moreover, have 
felt the existence here of an inquisition of some 
sort,—one fully able to brand with social stigma 
those who should dare to doubt and question ; 
and this has helped to foster a repugnance to the 
speculations of the bolder and more searching 
divines of Germany in particular. It would 
seem that, in that imaginative and learned land, 
in proportion as political liberty has been denied 
the wildest metaphysical licence has been per- 
mitted. The energy of the national mind, 
restrained as to things earthly, has found a safety 
valve in things not of this earth,—and the power 
of knowledge has been turned from the present, 
which is forbidden, to the open ground of the 
— A general dislike of such disquisitions 

as arisen in our pious practical land; where the 
sceptical speculations of Strauss, of Bauer, and 
of the Tubingen school have been condemned 
as tending to the propagandism of rationalism 
and infidelity. The Chevalier Bunsen feels the 
unfavourable opinion with which the divinity of 
his countrymen is regarded here,—and deplores 
what he considers to be the injustice done to the 
sincere religions feeling and faith which per- 
vade Protestant Germany asawhole. We have, 
he thinks, too indiscriminately included in one 
liber expurgatorius, or ignored the existence of, 
countless works brought to bear on the subject 
by her best and purest minds, with a courage- 
ous love of truth in history as in conscience, 
and with an amount of critical philological 
learning and a soul and brain devotion greater 
than are to be found in all the rest of Christen- 
dom put together. The Chevalier thus ear- 
nestly pleads, in liis Preface, on behalf of his 
countrymen whom he considers to have been 
unjustly calumniated.— 


“T have spoken,and I speak, freely on this subject. 
First of all, I do so as a Christian, who feels, and 
has long time felt, the critical state of Christianity in 
this distracted and yet nobly struggling age. I have 
further done so as a son of my Fatherland, who feels 
bound to vindicate the honour of his country among 
a nation he respects; I lastly have done so as a 
grateful guest of England. I have wished to vindi- 
cate before Germany and the Continent the charac- 
ter of the great body of English Protestants as not 
being a party to those absurd and malicious calum- 
nies. I know, from an experience which is deeply 
engraved in my inmost heart, the spirit of fairness 
and justice which distinguishes the nation among 
whom I have now lived almost twelve years. The 
slanderers and revilers of German religion and 
divinity do not speak the voice of the Protestant 
clergy, much less of the Christian people, of England. 
The attacks upon Germany issue from two parties: 
one of them is an extreme fraction of the evangelical 
class in the Church of England, and in some dis- 
senting bodies; a fraction, which, unconscious of its 
origin, has become first indifferent, then hostile, to 
every free thought, to all critical learning. This, 
however, is owing to accidental, and I hope transi- 
tory, circumstances, and especially to that unfor- 
tunate isolation from the religious life of the rest of 
the world and of Germany in particular, in which 
English Protestants have lived these last two hundred 
years, with the single exception of John Wesley. 
But principa!ly and systematically, these attacks upon 
Germany come from a party which either has joined, 
or ought, if consistent, to join the Church of Rome; 
a party in which, whatever the individual earnestness 
and personal piety of many of its members may be, 
all Christian ideas are absorbed by sacerdotal for- 
malism, unsupported by corresponding doctrine, and 
by Catholic hierarchical pretensions unfounded in 
themselves, and placed in flagrant contradiction with 
the records of the Church of England, as well as 
with the feelings of the people. Those who once 


were their leaders now preach that historical Chris- | 





tianity must be given up as a fable, if an infallible 
authority be not acknowledged declaring it to be true. 
All these are necessarily the bitter enemies and de- 
tractors of German divinity, which makes inward 
religion, and not the form of church government, 
the principal object, and which establishes its history 
upon a rational basis, according to the general rules 
of evidence. The leading men of that school know 
full well why they revile German Protestantism and 
German philosophy and doctrine. They know in- 
stinctively that their efforts to restore exclusive 
sacerdotal authority upon a system of superstition, 
delusion, and ignorance, will be vain, as long as there 
exists a nation bent, above all things, upon conscien- 
tious investigation of Christian truth, both by free 
thought and by unshackled research; a nation which 
of all tyrannies hates none more than that of priest- 
craft, and of all liberties loves none so well and so 
uncompromisingly as that of the intellect. But the 
Christian public in England is not represented by 
that party. That great body is neither unwilling to 
extend the hand of brotherhood to the evangelic 
Churches of the Continent, nor ashamed of the name 
of Protestants.”’ 

M. Bunsen has undertaken his work with great 
sincerity and good faith,—and has encoun- 
tered the critical difficulties in the restoration 
of the “ Patristic relic” which was the motive of 
his book with the power of a profound scholar 
and an accomplished linguist. He has composed 
his work in English and in German; and has 
published the text simultaneously in London 
and in Leipsic,—with, however, an additional 
Preface for his countrymen.—The work was 
written under the following circumstances. 

About the year 1842, a manuscript Greek 
treatise was discovered at Mount Athos by one 
M. Menas,—a literary emissary of the French 
Government. The volume remained buried in 
the Bibliotheque du Roi at Paris, until recently 
re-discovered by M. Emmanuel Miller,—an ex- 
cellent Hellenist. It was printed last year— 
and for the first time—at the University Press 
of Oxford,—under the sole superintendence of 
M. Miller: — who took on himself to ascribe 
the manuscript to the celebrated Origen, and 
pronounced it to be his lost work on the ‘ Refu- 
tation of all Heresies..— And here we must 
remark, parenthetically, that this giving of the 
sanction of their authority to genuineness of 
authorship without due previous examination 
of the text, argues no great amount of zeal or 
knowledge in the Grecian Golgotha of an 
Academy which counts the venerable author of 
the ‘ Reliquiz’ and Dr. Gaisford as its Alpha 
and Omega.— The obvious error could not 
escape areal scholar; and the Chevalier Bunsen 
pronounced the work to be—genuine, indeed, 
and written about the year 225—by St. Hippo- 
lytus—not Origen. In this opinion all the leading 
Hellenists of Germany—where the question has 
been since much discussed—have concurred. 
The reputation of the great Alexandrian Doctor, 
Origen, we need not say, is doubtful, at best : 
—and a much disputed question it was at the 
revival of letters, whether his heretical soul was 
or was not still in hell:—a point which the 
curious wil! see coldly and quaintly dealt with 
by Bayle. 

M. Bunsen makes good his own opinion in 
five letters, addressed to Archdeacon Hare,— 
which constitute his first volume. The argu- 
ments negative and positive seem very conclu- 
sive :—but they are too numerous to be detailed 
here. Suffice it to say, that he shows that no 
ancient authority ever quoted as among the nu- 
merous works of Origen this ‘ Refutation’;—and 
he cites expréssions in the document which de- 
monstrate that the real author must have been a 
Bishop and a member of the Roman Presbytery, 
—neither of which Origen was. He then proves 
that Eusebius, Jerome, and many other early 
theologians did expressly attribute to St. Hip- 
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polytus a treatise on ‘ All Heresies,’—and that 
otius did expressly ascribe one on ‘ Thirty-two 
Heresies,’ beginning with the Dositheans and 
ending with the Noetians, to St. Hippolytus, a 
disciple of Irenzeus,—of whose lectures it was 
said to be a synopsis, with additions of his own. 
Now, Irenzeus was a pupil of Polycarp,—who 
actually heard the Gospel from St. John ;—while 
Hippolytus—whose orthodoxy is unimpeached, 
and who lived twenty years before Origen,—and, 
as being Bishop of Portus, the port of Rome 
founded opposite to Ostia by Trajan, and 
therefore one of the six suburban bishops,—was 
a member of the Roman Presbytery,—and thus, 
M. Bunsen contends, was able at once to trans- 
mit the real traditions and doctrines of the 
Apostolic age, of which he formed an unbroken 
link, and to record the secret history of the 
Church of Rome during a great crisis of transi- 
tion in doctrine and in discipline. Accordingly, 
in this most important work we have the surest 
notices of the early heresies, some of which 
preceded the Gospel of St. John,—have a key 
to the origin of the so-called Apostolical Con- 
stitutions and Canons,—and are now fully able 
to know what was the real Christian creed and 
liturgical practice exactly one hundred years 
before the Council of Nice. 


M. Bunsen has appropriately prefixed to his 
historical restoration of St. Hippolytus a faithful 
lithograph made from the statue, now in the 
Vatican, which was found, in 1551, in the very 
ancient cemetery near Rome described about 
the year 400 by Prudentius as his place of 
burial. This precious monument of the fourth 
century, says the Chevalier,—“ if it does not 
give his individual likeness, at all events pre- 
sents the effigy of a Christian Bishop of the 
Apostolic age,—and may in every respect be 
called unique in the history of ancient Christian 
religion and art.’”’ The statue is above life size, 
—and represents the Bishop in the Greek 
pallium of the philosopher, with the Roman 
toga of the citizen slung over it. On the back 
of his episcopal chair, or Cathedra, are engraven 
the list of most of his writings,—and a Paschal 
Cycle which he introduced at Rome, and which 
in its marked difference from the Cycle then 
used in the East offers another evidence of his 
being a native of the West. Indeed, this fact was 
never disputed until the eighteenth century ;— 
when from some confusion of martyrologies, true 
and mythical, it was thought that there must have 
been two—nay, three—distinct persons of his 
name. Le Moyne imagined, that this Hippoly- 
tus was Bishop of the Portus Romanus—the 
present Aden, in Arabia,—not of the Portus 
Rome :—an error hastily taken up by Dr. Cave, 
but now dissipated for ever by the Chevalier 
Bunsen. Our true Bishop of the Port was long 
a person of great influence,— but was persecuted 
in the year 235, under Maximin. That he 
was put to acruel death, being torn by horses, 
rests on what Prudentius saw painted on his 
sanctuary, near the present San Lorenzo fuori 
le Mure at Rome, where he was buried. This 
mode of death was based probably on that of 
the Hippolytus of the ancients. Our Bishop— 
the earliest preacher that the Church of Rome 
ever produced —was a diligent inquirer in 
ecclesiastical matters and discipline. He was 
one of the first to commence a Christian lite- 
rature in opposition to the Heathen, and as 
offering a sounder education of children and 
catechumens, This Bishop's writings—polemi- 
eal, doctrinal, chronological, and exegetical— 
the Chevalier has carefully enumerated and 
examined in his fifth letter; and if the primi- 
tive prelate cannot quite escape the allegori- 
cal and mythical interpretations of his age, at 
least his tendencies are Roman and ethical, not 
Eastern and speculative. This important addi- 





tion to his works will render a new edition of 
them indispensable; since we have only the 
imperfect and ill-digested one of Fabricius, and 
its reprint by Gallendi. The text will require a 
critical correction :—and most valuable are the 
scholia and emendations thrown out by the 
Chevalier Bunsen.—It is somewhat remarkable 
that such a work should be made known at a mo- 
ment of progressive Romanist aggression, which 
had it been in the hands of Luther must most 
seriously have endangered the whole system of 
the Papacy. 

M. Decne second letter goes to demon- 
strate, by comparison and juxta-position of texts, 
at once the agreement of our bishop with his 
master Irenzeus, and what are his own additions. 
This refutation of the thirty-two heresies goes 
to prove that none of them were original—but 
all borrowed by corruptors of Christianity from 
either Pagan sources, Greek speculations, Py- 
thagorean philosophy, Judaism, or the Pantheistic 
mysticism of Alexandria and Asia Minor. The 
characteristics of these heresies—the scum 
which rose from the fermentation created by the 
decay of old Judaism and Paganism, and the dis- 
solving action of the new Christian element—are 
critically dealt with :—and here, amid the archa- 
isms of Gnosticism, the Demiurg monads and 
eons, we find a new fact, in quotations from a 
lost work of Simon the Gittean—the Simon 
Magus of the Acts,—who thus is proved to have 
been a real and historical character, though the 
Tubingen school had pronounced him to be a 
mythological fiction. Again, we have extracts 
from the two great Gnostic writers, Basilides and 
Valentinus,—who flourished between the years 
120 and 140; and who quote and discuss the 
prologue to St. John’s Gospel,—which Strauss 
and his school maintain to have been written so 
late as 170 to 180. We may add, that extracts 
occur in this manuscript from no less than fifteen 
of the lost writings of the ancient opponents of 
Christianity :—and we will just call attention 
to the clear notice here given of their making 
use of clairvoyantes as false prophetesses, and of 
their practice of animal magnetism. 

Of the contents of the remaining volumes we 
will give our readers some account next week. 





Waldeck ; or, the Siege of Leyden. A Historical 
Play, in Five Acts. By Angiolo R. Slous. 
Chapman & Hall. 

Mr. Slous by his acted play of ‘ The Templar’ 
has earned a title to serious consideration. 
Gifted with aptitude for the invention of inci- 
dent, and the so contriving a place for it that 
each item of interest may produce effect by its 
correlation to all the rest,—Mr. Slous in his 
first adventure nevertheless failed in leading 
up the scattered materials of his story to an 
ultimate climax and unity with such complete 
tact as to secure a successful catastrophe.— 
Engaged, next, on the adaptation of a French 
drama, he was sdenitenneallle situated for learn- 
ing by example something more of dramatic 
construction,—something that might tend to 
supply the portion of Art in which he had been 
proved to be deficient. With hope from this 
circumstance, we commenced the reading of 
this new play in a state of mind highly favour- 
able to the author and to his work. 

The hope thus entertained Mr. Slous has 
justified only in part. He has evidently come 
to his task prepared with a sufficient knowledge 
of the subject to which he was about to devote 
his scenes; and he had, as his preface makes 
manifest, warmed himself up into a condition 
of historical enthusiasm well calculated to give 
to them animation and vigour:—but the risk 
was, that the matter of fact in his argument 
might override his imagination, and the fer- 


litical than of poetic elements. Thi : 
“ not been dhepbinee evaded ; both the bg 
tions and the diction of the play have a hard. 
ness and angularity, perhaps derived from the 
chronicle on which it is founded. Fancy here 
too plainly sports under foreign restrictions — 
and the impulse of the dramatist is sacrificed to 
the formalities of the narrator. This difficulty 
is generally the main one to be surmounted jn 
the historical drama ;—and few, indeed, are the 
who have discovered the path to its solution. My. 
Slous has not accomplished the task :—one in 
which Shakspeare and Schiller themselves haye 
not been always successful. Mr. Taylor's 
‘Philip van Artevelde,’ with all its merits, is 
unsatisfactory, from this very cause, as much 
as from its author’s theory. 

Mr. Slous has not managed his political 
business with the consummate art developed 
in the drama just named :—nor in other re- 
spects can ‘ Waldeck’ pretend to take rank with 
that overpolished production. That it has been 
less carefully composed, is obvious as partly 
accounting for this,—but, besides, it has not 
the same elements of interest. Whether as a 
work for the closet or for the stage, we must 
contemplate it from a different point of view and 
apply to it a very different test from those 
proper to a composition having the highest 
claims to critical regard. We must deal with 
it as with a work of considerable poetic talent,— 
but failing in those essential qualities which are 
the communication of undoubted genius. It 
must be understood, nevertheless, that the 
author has striven, and with a certain amount 
of success, to translate the reality chosen for 
his theme into the ideal which constitutes a 

etic element. His hero is animated not only 

y the abstract love of country, but also by a 
passion for the daughter of his benefactor. The 
strongest human affections combine with grati- 
tude to wrestle in his breast with the highest and 
most abstract patriotism. The chivalries ofhonour 
have to be maintained against the pleadings of 
passion. The human interest which history 
omits, the poet can find under nearly all historic 
events,—and this interest Mr. Slous here re- 
places. By his success in this particular must 
Mr. Slous be judged. 

Waldeck finds the means of conciliating his 
conflicting duties in an act of self-sacrifice, 
which makes a surrender of his feelings. He 
warns the victim of a conspiracy of his danger— 
as bound by his office as a soldier in trust; and 
takes on himself the imputation of the guilt of 
the same conspiracy to save the chief conspirator, 
—to whom he is bound in obligations that write 
their claim in the affections. In saving the 
father, he involves the daughter in the fatality 
of his own heroism,—and thus compromises the 
object which that father and himself had most 
at heart. On the face of his own case, is this 
fatality one that might have been avoided? A 

lain statement of the facts of the case to the 
in hter would have obviated the conflict which 
is the dramatic motive and action :—and with 
her he seeks the interview which results acci- 
dentally in this revelation, — contrivedly too 
late, and then, without any intention of ac- 
quainting her with the real state of the case. 
Distress so deliberately and arbitrarily caused 
takes small hold on our intelligent sympathies; 
—and, accordingly, the situations of the play 
break down at the point where the support 
should be strongest. This defect of the primary 
motive vitiates the whole plot and its develope- 
ment. The poet accordingly feared to follow it 
out to its natural conclusion; and he provides 
a rescue in the confession of the real criminal, 
—who is clothed for the occasion with a virtue 
which all his antecedents in the action of the 
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which itself helps to mark the artificial structure 
of the distress. Then comes a main dramatic 
defect,—which pronounces itself more strongly 
jn the closet than it will on the stage—where 
the melo-dramatic effects of the incident will 
conceal it. Out of the difficulties into which 
the parties are artificially dragged they are arti- 
fiially redeemed, by the intervention of a sort 
of miracle for which no previous preparation 
had been laid. The rescuing “ god’ comes 
out of a “machine” of which we have had no 

vious glimpse. It is suddenly announced, 
that all the horrors of the previous acts—on 
which the dramatic misery is grounded—are 
dispelled by the breaking down of the dykes of 
Leyden—which nobody had thought of before, 
oan which nothing known to us had suggested 
then. The enemy have suddenly perished out 
of the play; and the duties and the affections, 
all saved and whole, are dramatically shaking 


ds. 

To atone for these essential faults, there are 
in this play many beauties of detail. The intro- 
duction of the hero is picturesque and effective 
enough. If the political crowds that precede 
him remind us too much of similar scenes in 
other dramas, a certain degree of originality 
may be claimed for this specific situation. 
Waldeck saves the Governor from the assault 
of the starving citizens, who in their despair 
and hunger would give up Leyden to the Spa- 
niards.—It is thus that he addresses the Ley- 
deners, with more of energy than of poetry.— 


Waldeck. You frown 
Upon me, men of Leyden. Can you say 
Ihave not spoken truly? Do ye not 


Hunger for blood ?—do ye not press around us 
To sin against God’s great commandment? Ay, 
4rno! You dare not answer. Do ye not 
Clamour for Leyden to be render’d up ? 
Is not this falsehood to your birthland? baseness 
A cut-purse e’en might shrink from? Or is't 
Brave work to set in numbers on one man, 
An old, unaided man—your city’s father, 
Adrian de Verf; whose name, but short time past, 
You taught your children’s lips to lisp with praise ? 
And this man ye would murder? Can ye look 
_ these silver hairs: behold them, white 
ith toil and watching in your service (aye, 
I see that some among ye have the grace 
To veil your eyes). Home! home! and give Heav'n thanks 
You're stainless of the sin. 
lammerman. These are brave words 
‘To fill our ears with ; but our mouths, my friends, 
Ye're mad to listen to him. Drag them down, 
Isay! 
{Peterkin holding back the Smith). 
The Spaniards offer terms, we'll trust them. 
Derrick, They promise merey —— 
Wald, So they did to Haerlem. 
‘The early sun beheld her gates flung wide 
To the oppressor: what was her reward ? 
Ere evening fell, the stain of human gore 
Had redden’d her canals, her streets were flames, 
And her broad quays too narrow for her dead ! 
This was the mercy Haerlem found from Spaniards— 
The rack, the wheel, the gibbet, and the pile! 
Will you receive it? Trustthem! Trust the quicksand— 
Its faithless maw is rock compar'd with truth 
OfSpaniard. Mercy! Ask it of the wolf, 
That, gaunt with hunger, fastens on your throat— 
Your hope were better. Oh, be true! be true! 
Fathers, who love your children, and ye, too, 
Ye mothers, who now strain unto your breasts 
Those priceless burthens! Husbands, would ye keep 
Pollution from your dwellings? Brothers, do ye prize 
‘The honour of your sisters? All who have 
Aught that they love, and would preserve from outrage, 
patient, wait ! to-morrow’s dawn may bring 
Deliverance! Or if, indeed, ye will 
w Ope your gates, let not the hands of Spaniards 
Work shame and slaughter on your homes; but take 
Each man his billet from his hearth, to flame 
Give roof and gable-tree !—then, sword in hand, 
Die, clasping those he loves, and leave to Philip 
But Leyden’s ashes, slak’d in Leyden’s blood ! 


The same adroit dropping of incidents into the 
most effective places which was so conspicuous 
in ‘The Templar’ is, as we have hinted, visible 
in the present drama. Each act has its allotted 
portion of the general developement; and as 
the passionate interest increases, the poetic 
_ frees itself from the prose element, and 

é versification, very slovenly in the earlier 
scenes, somewhat—though still with too abun- 

nt exceptions —improves. The dramatist 
begins to revel in the fictitious episode, which, 





however, is doomed, in the manner of Aaron’s 
rod, to swallow up the remainder of the action, 
whether historical or otherwise ;—nor only so, 
but likewise to rebel against any principle more 
strict than the caprice of an undisciplined fancy, 
or the convenience of the playwright. 

It is only fair that we should, ere closing our 
notice, give a favourable specimen of Mr. Slous’s 
dramatic manner; and we choose a scene be- 
tween the hero and the heroine, in which one of 
the motives of the dramatic interest is formally 
laid. Without going more particularly into the 
plot, this scene, after what we have hinted, will 
sufficiently explain itself—Unluckily, its faults 
of versification will proclaim themselves, too.— 

CHaMBER IN Dg Bassvett’s Hovse. 
Sybil is discovered watching at an open window, through 
which the evening appears closing in. 


Sybil. The stars are forth, but, oh, how wan! Each night, 
Methinks, as I have watched, their glory faints, 
Dimmer and dimmer, keeping mournful pace 
With every sinking hope. How still the town! 
Not e’en a murmur stirs the heavy air, 

Yet evening scarce hath fallen. ’T is despair, 
Not slumber, hushes all the streets. Ah, me! 
Hlush ! ‘tis Waldeck’s footfall. Yes, 
(Enter Waldeck, still armed ; a paper is fixed on his 
ldric. 
He keeps his word ! 


* * 


Now, Sybil, nota sigh! 
Greeting Sir Knight, thou ‘rt faithful. I had thought 
Thy new-found duties would not let thee keep 
Thy promise to thy lady, but | wrong’d thee. 
Well, how like Adrian's soldiers their new captain ? 
Looked they upon thee grimly, Maurice ? 

Wald. (aside). Strength ! 

Strength for my task! Oh, Heaven! give nerve to lip 
And heart to—— 

Sybil. Maurice, thou art ill! thy hand 
How cold! it trembles, too! This watch !—why, there! 
A thrill ran through thee !—must thou take the post ? 
Oh! do not go, dear Maurice! 

Wald. Sybil, my beloved ! 

That post is—no, I cannot yet—a moment, Sybil, 
Iam not ill! —’t is thou, "tis thou hast need 
Of all thy courage, all thy strength! 
Sybil. Speak, speak, 
At onee the worst !—the foe !—is’t danger? No, 
Not danger, or I should not see thee here / 
My father ? no, not long ago he left me! 
*Tis of thyself thou'dst speak? Oh, what hath chanced ? 

Wald. Evil hath fallen on me!—shame ! 

Sybil. Not shame; 
There 's anguish on thy brow, not shame: but keep 
Not back thy grief. 

Wald. (after a pause). My Sybil, didst thou hear 
A voice pronounce me an unworthy son 
Of our dear Fatherland ?—a caitiff, 

So monstrous in his treachery, so vile, 

That brave and honest men would hold their lips 
Polluted when they breathed his name; so foul, 
That they would shrink away to ‘scape his touch, 
And loathe him, Sybil, as men loathed of old 
The unclean leper, cowering in their path ? 
Thine answer—yes, I see it on thy lip; 

Thy silent, yet scorn-speaking lip! Within 
Thine eye it lightens, and upon the frontal 

Of thy thought’s Temple glows in voiceless eloquence ; 
Yet, ere to-morrow comes, upon that brow 

The blush of shame may burn, and burn for me! 

Sybil. Who, who hath slandered thee ? 

Wald. My Sybil! playmate 
Of childhood, sunshine of my youth, my life! 

Thou for whom love hath grown with stature, keep, 
Oh, keep thy faith, and Waldeck —— Listen! proofs 
Thou ‘lt hear ere long of meditated treason; 
Treason to Leyden, planned by me! yet think 

Me innocent, and to all else I bend 

A willing head. 

Sybil. I would believe thee guiltless, 

Ay, though an angel's voice pronounced thee not so! 
But this most sudden accusation,— whence 
This calumny ? what villain dares assail thee? 

Wald. Herein will lie thy trial. I dare not show 
That Lam worthy of thee. Thou must be 
Content with this, thy Waldeck’s word, that he 
Is stainless! 

Sybil. Maurice, have I asked for more? 
Enough for me thou hast denied the slander. * * 

Wald. Her footsteps die upon my ear ; 
They cease—and with that fading tread all hope 
Departs. Oh, Sybil, my adored—bright well-spring 
Of all my purest joys—my eyes have drank 
Their last of thee; no more will fall upon 
My ears the witching musie of thy seraph voice, 
Never so ‘trancing in its sound as now,— 

And thus to lose thee ! 


One more short extract, to the same effect.— 


Sybil. And is it strange I should be trustful, Maurice ? 
Were it not stranger did I doubt thee? (Pointing to the 
casement) Look! 
Over that dark’ning firmament a veil 
Of clouds is gathering; but do we doubt 
The lustre of the stars, because the gloom 
Hath hid them’ Should we doubt the mirror’s truth 
Because a breath hath dulled its burnished shield ? 
Or think the stream, whose surface winter's chain 





Hath bound in stillness, glideth not beneath 
Upon its course? I know thee to be brave, 
I know thee to be true—incapable 
Of evil; therefore I will wait, believing 
In all thy high-souled honour, till the clouds 
That lower round it break, and let the radiance 
Shine forth to all again. é 

In conclusion, we repeat that Mr. Slous’s 
play has many faults, both essential and acci- 
dental—both in design and in execution. But 
it has merits too,—from which much may be 
hoped. There are, an intensity in its dialogue, 
and an ethical tone in its treatment, indicative 
of an ardent mind and an honest purpose,— 
which would command the reader’s — for 
the author even where he fails as the dramatic 
artist.—But there are at his command artistic 
elements, also,—which want, as we believe, only 
the aid of careful training to enable him to 
produce something that may both attract on the 
stage and abide successfully the criticism of the 
closet. 








Village Life in Egypt, with Sketches of the Said. 
By Bayle St.John. 2 vols. Chapman & Hall. 
Eeyrr is as old as History,—and the rural 
opulation of the Nile is probaby as old as 
aes. The race clings to the soil with a tena- 
city known in no other land. It has survived 
successions of religion, of dynasties, and of 
empire, from Cheops to Alexander, from Omar 
to Abbas :—living through centuries of change 
without being changed itself. The Fellaheen 
seem to endure like the Pyramids. The sky 
that hangs over Egypt knows no variety,—the 
seasons no vicissitude,—and under the ceaseless 
sunshine of the climate, animate and inanimate 
nature become alike perpetual and monotonous. 
As the villagers lived in the time of the Pha- 
raohs, they appear to live now. They are now, 
as then, serfs of the soil; tilling their fields for 
the benefit of imperial and imperious masters, 
and ranking little higher in the political and 
social scale than the Negro in the United 
States. 

The ordinary traveller in the Nile land tells 
little or nothing about this race. His purposes 
are to see Cairo, to climb the <treat Pyramid, 
perhaps to ascend the Cataracts. Even should 
curiosity induce him to turn aside from the well- 
worn paths of travel, and to inquire into the 
actual condition of these despised people, igno- 
rance of their native tongue and an imperfect 
acquaintance with their habits and opinions, are 
sufficient to defeat the investigation. It is only 
from an old resident in the country, like Mr. 
St. John, that we could ever hope to obtain 
sound information about a people so shut out 
from sympathy and intercourse with Euro- 
peans. In former writings on Egypt Mr. 
Bayle St. John had established himself as a 
trustworthy guide on the Nile and in the Desert 
—in the temples of Siwah and in the native 
houses of Alexandria; and the present volume 
will confirm his reputation as a writer who 
can put his knowledge before the reader in a 
form at once instructive and picturesque. 

If the book before us does not exactly corre- 
spond to its title,—it is because the treatment 
is on a larger scale than the materials presumed 
in that title would well supply. e find 
numerous topics introduced which have no con- 
nexion with “ Village Life in Egypt,” or with 
village life anywhere:—chapters, for example, 
on ancient monuments, and on the quarrels and 
theories of the hieroglyphists—about which Mr. 
St. John, like a man with views really his own, 
indulges in strong expressions. But these sup- 
plementary pages have their own attractions :— 
being often amusing, and always readable. 

Mr. St. John gives the following description 
of the Fellahs:—the word “ fellah,” let us note 
in parenthesis, meaning labourer,—or, more 
strictly perhaps, agricultural labourer.— 
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“ The fellahs in general appear to be built of un- 
burnt brick. Men and women have the same uni- 
form greyish-brown complexion, as if they had just 
issued from the hands of the Muslim creator, who 
made them from teen, or the mud of the Nile. This 
colour, warming sometimes on the cheeks into a 
dark-red flush, varies, of course, in intensity in vari- 
ous provinces, more or less neighbours of the sun; 
but I have known natives of Koom Ombos, possibly 
issued from recent immigrants, nearly as fair as the 
inhabitants of the Delta. In general, however, the 
people of Upper Egypt are more swarthy than those 
of Lower. For some fifteen miles north of the Ca- 
taracts the natives are black as Nubians, but still 
retain Egyptian features, speak Arabic, and disclaim 
all admixture of Berberi blood. It is from this pro- 
vince that most of those boatmen come, who, on 
account of their dark cohour, are hastily described as 
Nubians by strangers. I have somewhere read a very 
harsh judgment on the personal appearance of the 
fellihs, representing them, with few exceptions, as 
intensely ugly. ‘This is not the case. They are 
heavy, coarse-featured men, it is true; their phy- 
siognomy is seldom lighted up by intelligence; but 
there is nothing repulsive about them. Generally 
speaking, the expression of their countenance is one 
of chiidish simplicity, with an occasional gleam of 
clownish cunning. One of their chief physical pecu- 
liarities is the heavy eyelid, that protects and half 
closes a very keen eye. The dazzling reflexion of 
the sun from their parched fields during a great por- 
tion of the year may exaggerate this defect, and 
induce a habit of winking. It belongs, however, to 
the race; and in the inhabitants of the towns be- 
comes a beauty, giving a languid, pleasing expression 
to the long almond-shaped eye in moments of repose. 
It is cwious to notice, however, how, when the 
Egyptian is moved by passion, his eyes acquire a 
goggle shape ; the heavy eyelid shrinks, and the ball 
seems to start forward. They sometimes say them- 
selves, * his eyes became round,’ instead of ‘ he was 
angry.’ This is not the only respect in which their 
physiognomy exhibits its mobility. The apparently 
rigid nostril distends and flashes, as it were, to ex- 
press every kind of excitement ; the placid mouth— 
model of that of the Sphynx—becomes contorted to 
a most ludicrous extent; and the scanty beard, un- 
folding like a fan, assumes quite a meteoric appear- 
ance. All this agitation, however, is usually calmed 
down again, like the Virgilian storm, before one can 
say Jack Robinson—dicto citius. The fellahs often 
call themselves Children of the Arabs, as if claiming 
descent from that warlike race; to whom, however, 
they bear little affinity and less affection. Nothing 
can exceed the dislike, nay, hatred, of the agricul- 
tural population of Lower Egypt for the ragged 
heroes of the desert. They are now, it is true, pro- 
tected from their depredations—strong governments 
tolerate no rival plunderers—but most of them re- 
member wel] the time when scarcely the very central 
provinces of the Delta were safe. Villages in the 
neighbourhood of Cairo, even — Matarieh, for in- 
stance—were compelled to fortify themselves in a 
rude manner, by massive wooden gates, and by 
building their houses back outwards in a circle, 
just as horses when wolves are abroad collect noses 
sociably together, and turn their hind-quarters to the 
enemy.” 


From this external description of the Egyp- 
tian villager, let us turn to his mental character- 
istics :—the first and greatest of which is, super- 
stition; a feeling that, oddly enough, seems to 
have no sort of relation to respect for its object. 
Our author writes :— 


“The number of persons who in every generation 
acquire a reputation for sanctity in Egyptis very great. 
Scarcely a village fuils to produce from time to time 
a holy man, who utterly displaces his predecessor, 
and having gathered a tribute of solid respect during 
his lifetime, contrives to attract empty homage to 
his tomb after death. At length some other wise 
individual, having awakened to the profits of piety, 
follows his example; and thus the succession of 
objects of veneration is kept up. Sheer imbecility 
is sometimes a sufficient title to respect in the 
eyes of these poor barbarians, who, however, may 
be more prudent than we think them, and may 
be instinctively aware of the inconvenience of 





having saints too clever. The sacred idiots of 
Egypt, who often affect the folly which has not 
been vouchsafed them, are but moderately exacting 
in their claims. They are content to be hardly so 
well dressed us the lilies of the field, provided they 
be required neither to toil nor to spin. Many of 
them, indeed, go about naked as Adam before the 
fall. Their cells are anything but palaces. All they 
require, indecd, is to be fed in idleness, and allowed 
to spend their lives in a state of contemplative beati- 
tude. Now and then they vouchsafe a little advice, 
but oftener impart only the sacred influence which 
emanates from their persons. * * It was once re- 
ported in a district towards the north of the Delta, 
that a strange animal—some said, a monkey of huge 
stature—was abroad, and did mighty damage to the 
crops. Many women, too, who met this thing in 
the fields, were frightened into premature maternity; 
and several men who endeavoured to catch it were 
severely wounded. At length the population of a 
great number of villages, armed with naboots, turned 
out for a regular battue, and succeeded in discovering 
their quarry sunk up to the middle in a morass. 
They pelted it with clods of earth until it came forth, 
and took to the open fields, when they gave furious 
chase. The monster was covered with hair, but 
resembled aman in form. Its agility was tremen- 
dous, and for a long time it contrived to evade the 
grasp of those who endeavoured to seize it. How- 
ever, at last, by throwing naboots and stones, the 
excited fellahs managed to disable it, and to their 
astonishment found that it was really a human being, 
a raving madman, escaped from some distant village. 
At first they intended to finish the work they had 
so well begun; but some one suggested that the man 
was perhaps a great saint. They accordingly carried 
him in triumph, bruised and bleeding as he was, to 
the nearest village, where they put him in a cell 
carefully barred, because he manifested a mischie- 
vous disposition at times; and ever afterwards he 
was honoured as a Sheikh of the first order. It is 
true the boys and girls of the village were often 
allowed to amuse themselves by tormenting him ; 
for the fellah has no real veneration in his character, 
and is ready to satirise and make fun at any moment 
of everything he pretends to respect —except, of 
course, the deen, his faith in the abstract, and Lord 
Mohammed.” 

The portions of these volumes which we have 
found most interesting are those which contain 
fragments from what may be called the un- 
written literature of the Egyptian villages. 
These tales, anecdotes, and stories have a cer- 
tain raciness of the soil—a flavour of the dis- 
tinct race,—like the notes of a national song. 
Would our readers like to read how Hak Hak 
became Sheikh of Kafr Hemmir? If so, they 
shall have a page or so from what looks like a 
stray chapter out of the ‘Arabian Nights.’ 
Mr. St. John notes the tale ‘as ’t was told to 
him”’ by a fellah.— 

“ Know that, about four malagas from the town 
of Tanta there is a village called Kafr Hemmir, the 
Village of Asses. It is inhabited by a people so 
stupid that they cannot count their own feet, and 
always call to prayers two hours before noon, lest 
they should be too late. Formerly, they were still 
more stupid; and it is said that once, when their 
Mueddin had a sore throat, they lay in bed all day, 
because they did not believe the sun had risen. 
About that time there lived amongst them a youth 
who was hump-backed. He had been found by one 
of the women under a palm-tree asleep ; and as she 
could not guess how he came there, she supposed he 
must have been brought by the birds. So she called 
to them, asking what was his story ; but the crows 
replied, ‘ Caw, caw ;’ and the sparrows, ‘ Chip, chip, 
chip; and the doves, * Coo-hoo-hoo.’ Then the 
poor woman sat down by the sleeping hunchback, 
and said :—‘ Little crooked thing, didst thou come 
hither of thine own accord, or wert thou brought by 
a camel, a horse, a buffalo, or an ass? Awake and 
speak: whence art thou, and what is thy name ?"— 
Upon this she shook him, but he only snorted and 
turned round, without opening his eyes.—‘ He said 
“ Hak,”’ quoth she, shaking him again; and he 
snorted again as before. ‘Hak Hak!’ cried the 
woman, laughing. ‘ Now, it is evident this child is 





abandoned on account of his hump. ill adopt 
him, even for the drollery of his ao xz va adopt 
Hak was always a lad of ambition ; and used to show 
this feeling very much out of place. One day, the 
Sheikh-el-Beled exchanged a little sheep he had With 
halfa tail, for a very fine one belonging to the adopted 
mother of the boy, who upon this reviled him, and 
said that when he was Sheikh he would exact a buf. 
falo for each leg, an ass for each ear, a goat for each 
eye, and a sheep for each tooth of the stolen anima} 
‘What!’ exclaimed the Sheikh, ‘hast thou cast an 
evil eye uponme? Dost thou envy my post? § 
he beat him, and sent him away covered with bruises - 
but Hak Hak muttered as he went along, that when 
his turn came, he would give fifty blows for ey, 
blow. A little time after this, Hak Hak, who thought 
himself endowed by nature with the capacity of a 
merchant, resolved to go to Cairo and seek his for. 
tune. He took two dozen fowls in a kafass, went 
down to the river, begged a passage on board a boat 
and reached the great city in safety.” ‘ 
How he was eased of his fowls and clothes in 
the great city, we have not time to tell,—but— 
“At length a man spied him from a window, and 
coming forth, dragged him from his hiding-place, an¢ 
took him into his house, and washed him and his 
hump, and clothed him and fed him, and listened to 
his story, at which he laughed heartily. When it 
was concluded, he said,-‘O Hak Hak, a person of 
thy talent and beauty is misplaced in Cairo. Thou 
hadst better return to thy village and trade there, 
I have heard that the people of Kafr Hemmir think 
that all wisdom consists in a long beard, and that 
they have not been blessed with many hairs. I wil} 
give thee a case of a cosmetic, which will make their 
beards grow as long as that of the Prophet. This. 
will be a better means of making a fortune than 
selling fowls and diving into wells.’ Hak Hak 
thanked his benefactor, and departing with the case- 
returned to his village, where he announced what he 
had for sale before the whole assembled population. 
To his surprise they all burst out laughing, and made 
fun of him. He returned desponding to his adopted 
mother’s house, and the world was black before his. 
fice; but presently the Sheikh sent privately to buy 
a small packet; and then the barber; and then the 
tobacco-seller; and then the coffee-house keeper;— 
all in private. In fact, before the evening, the whole 
of his merchandise was sold, and every man in Kafr 
Hemmir went to bed with his chin steeped in the 
cosmetic, each believing that both his beard and his. 
wisdom would have doubled in length next morning. 
* * Then they all up-rose, and hastily taking off the 
cloths, which had nearly stifled them, found that 
their beards came off likewise! They clapped their 
hands to their chins, and felt them to be as smooth 
as their knees; they jogged their wives, and were 
greeted by screams of laughter; they ran out into 
the streets, and learned the truth, that the whole 
population had been rendered beardless by the oint- 
ment which the Caireen wag had given to Hak Hak. 
As all were equally unfortunate, all laughed ; but 
they resolved to punish the unlucky hunchback. 
He was called before the Sheikh, where the elders of 
the village had assembled; and when he saw the 
circle of smooth faces, could not help giggling. ‘He 
laugheth, because he hath defiled our beards, ex 
claimed the conclave. ‘It is necessary to put him 
to death. Weare all friends here; let us thrust him 
into a bag, carry him te the river, and throw him in, 
so that no more may be heard of him.’ This idea 
was unanimously accepted, and Hak Hak, in spite 
of his struggles, was carried away in a sack, across 
an ass’s back, towards the river. About noon his 
guards stopped to rest, and lying down, fell asleep, 
leaving the hunchback still in his sack. Now if 
happened that an old man, bent nearly two-double, 
came driving by an immense flock of sheep; an 
seeing these people asleep, and a sack standing up 
the middle, was moved by curiosity to draw near It. 
Hak Hak had managed to open it a little, and to 
look out with one eye; which observing, the old 
shepherd marveiled, saying—‘ A bag with an eye did 
I never see before.’ He demanded, in a low voice, 
what was the meaning of this. The eye became 4 
mouth, and replied,_‘I am the unfortunate Hak 
Hak, whom these people are taking by force to 
marry the Sultan's daughter.’—* What,’ said the old 
man, who had married thirty-three wives in the 
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course of his life, ‘and dost thou repine at such good 
fortune?‘ —‘ So much that I would give all I possess 
to find a substitute.‘ Would not I do perfectly 
well?’ quoth the shepherd. ‘Iam not very old; I 
have two teeth left, and one of my eyes is good 
enough: but they would not take me in exchange.’ 
_‘Oh yes, wallah, they would; if you call yourself 
Hak Hak: it appeareth that the name is fortunate, 
and I*have been chosen only on this account. Untie 
the bag, and let me out.’ The shepherd, whose hands 
trembled from age and excitement, liberated Hak 
Hak, made him a present of his flock, and bade him 
tie the bag very tightly, lest the change should be 
discovered. The hunchback did as he was desired, 
and hastened to retire with his sheep. Meanwhile 
the villagers, waking up, threw their prisoner again 
upon the ass, and proceeding on their journey, 
plunged the poor old man into the river, just as he 
was dreaming with delight of his first interview with 
the Sultan’s daughter, how he would smile and look 
pleasant, and how she would bid him be of good 
cheer. * * Next morning, Hak Hak quietly returned 
to his village with his flock of sheep, to the great 
surprise and fear of the beardless people. They 
thought he must have made a complaint against 
them, and went up to ask his pardon, and con- 
gratulate him on his escape. ‘ Ah villains! ah, 
dogs! ah, pigs!’ he exclaimed: ‘why did you 
not throw me into the river where’ the camels 
were grazing, or the horses, or the buffaloes? I 
should then have been a rich man.’—This hint was 
sufficient ; the beardless held a consultation, and it 
was resolved that every family should put one of its 
members into a sack, and throw him in, that he 
might bring up as much wealth as Hak Hak. They 
started off that very day, and drowned all the fine 
‘young men in the village ; but waited a whole week 
without seeing them come back. So they began to 
be much alarmed, and went to the hunchback to ask 
his advice. ‘My good friends,’ said he, ‘ you must 
have thrown them in among the camels, and they 
want cords to tie them.’—-Upon this they spent all 
their money in buying cords, and cast them into the 
river; but another week and a month passed, and at 
last they understood that they had been tricked. So 
they rose against Hak Hak, determining to put 
him to death; but he escaped from their hands, 
and set outa second time for Cairo. It came to pass 
that there reigned at this epoch in Egypt a king 
named Mohammed, whose life wore on in such hap- 
piness that he became tired of it, and felt every hour 
weigh heavily on his hands. One day, in his gloom, 
he said to his Wezeer, ‘O, Wezeer, I desire to hear 
an empty saying (kilmet farrah) ; find mea man who 
will say an empty saying to me to-morrow, or I wil 
cut off thy head.\—The Wezeer endeavoured to ex- 
postulate, but it was to no purpose; and he went 
home wondering what folly had seized the king. He 
passed all that day in his house; and getting up next 
morning, rode forth on his mule to ponder on what 
‘he should do to save his life. Now it happened that 
on that very morning the hunchback, Hak Hak, 
arrived in Cairo, and was seen by the Wezeer repos- 
ing by the wayside. He was a droll-looking fellow, 
whom nobody could pass by unnoticed; so the 
Wezeer thought to himself, ‘ Perhaps this deformity 
may be of service to me.” Then he cried aloud, 
‘0, traveller, wiltthou gain a hundred pieces of gold?’ 
—Hak Hak replied, ‘The woman who stole my 
clothes offered one piece of gold: it is evident, O 
Greybeard, that thou desirest to steal my skin.’—But 
the Wezeer explained to him, and he was satisfied. 
They went together to the audience-chamber; and 
the Wezeer, going in, found the king sitting sullenly 
looking on the ground. He dared not speak, but 
waited patiently for the decree of fate. Meanwhile, 
Hak Hak hid behind the door, and showing himself 
now and then, began beckoning to the king; and 
when he had attracted his attention, made signs that 
he wanted to speak to him in private. The king 
Was amused by his droll gestures and grimaces, but 
did not move; upon which Hak Hak threatened him 
with his fist, and again began beckoning. At last the 
king Mohammed rose from his divan, and went out fol- 
lowed by the Wezeer. Hak Hak did not wait, but 
walked before, still making signs with his hand, 
shaking his head, and rolling his eyes, and walking 
long strides on tiptoe, and wagging his hump 
from side to side. Thus they proceeded, until they 
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came to the centre of the Kara Meydan, when Hak 
Hak stopped, and beckoned to King Mohammed to 
stoop down, that he might whisper in his ear. The 
king at first was afraid, lest he might bite him; but 
at last complied, whereupon the hunchback said in a 
husky voice,‘ O king, hast thou ever been to Damas- 
cus ?’__‘ No,’ was the reply..—‘ No more have I, O 
king,’ quoth Hak Hak.—‘ For a moment the royal 
one looked puzzled, and then exclaimed, ‘ Seize this 
insolent monster, and put him to death.’—But the 
Wezeer interfered, and explained that this was the 
empty saying he had wished to hear; whereupon the 
king laughed till they were obliged to support him 
lest he should fall in the dust, and he ordered Hak 
Hak to relate his history; and when he had heard it, 
he first caused him to be scourged, and then ap- 
pointed him Sheikh of Kafr Hemmir.” 

We have quoted enough from these volumes 
to show their light and agreeable qualities. For 
the graver matter, we refer our readers to the 
originals. They constitute an attractive addition 
to the library of Eastern travel. 





The History of the Restoration of Monarchy in 
France. By A. De Lamartine. Divisions 
V.and VI. Vizetelly & Co. 

Tue further M. De Lamartine proceeds with his 

work, while the contemporaneous literary voices 

of France are growing daily more subservient 
or more silent,—the bolder becomes his tone of 
moral accusation—the keener and loftier grows 
his historical judgment of the men who contri- 
buted to, and of the events which constituted, the 

drama of Napoleon’s fall. On this subject M. 

De Lamartine’s pen is as fearless as if the press 

of France were free. For this reason, besides 

all its other merits, the work is of inestimable 
value at such a time. Other men speak out in 
exile; but the orator of the Provisional Govern- 
ment writes like a.free man in a country of 
slaves—makes open proclamation of the truth 
against the universal lie. Even M. Guizot, 
when he wishes to lecture the existing powers, 
takes the precaution to write his story of con- 
demnation or of reproach under fictitious names. 

He denounces Louis Napoleon only under the 

guise of Richard Cromwell. M. De Lamartine 

alone speaks the language of reproof and warn- 
ing as it might be spoken by the unveiled and 
undaunted Muse of History. 

One of the remarkable characteristics of this 
Though the 
whole is informed with purpose and glowing with 
passion, it cannot be exactly called a partizan 
or even a patriotic book. The writer can admit 
the merits of Bonaparte and Bourbon, monarch- 


| ist and republican. Better still, he is not “ above 


all things a Frenchman.”’ Wide views of his- 
tory, an intelligent estimate of events which 
few of his countrymen have the courage to 
understand, and a generous sympathy with 
whatever is noble in act or estimable in cha- 
racter, place him above all French writers of 
the great story of modern Europe. The policy 
of England meets in him a just appreciation,— 
and where he does not applaud the several acts 
of our governments, it is generally in cases 
which are now regarded on our own side of the 
Channel as mistakes. 

With so much of general indication as to the 
continued merits of the work before us,—we shall 
proceed to quote some further specimens of M. 
De Lamartine’s powers as a story-teller. Our 
readers have already been referred to M. De 
Lamartine’s skilful drawing and rich colouring 
of the picture of Napoleon’s vacillation at Fon- 
tainebleau, so singularly contrasted with his 
energy at La Mure and Grenoble. The picture 
of his forced retreat from Malmaison, after his 
final abdication, his — look behind ere 
he went finally forth from his false paradise, 
his irresolution, his hourly change of purpose, 





are drawn and coloured with the same mastet 
hand. We can give only its conclusion.— 


“« The Bellerophon and the English brig approached 
immediately after the departure of Las Cases, and 
each took post at one of the two channels of the 
roads, to prevent the nocturnal flight of the frigates. 
The captain of the Medusa, one of the frigates, ex- 
cited by the gravity of the circumstances, and by the 
greatness of the deposit confided to him, proposed 
forcing the passage during the night; in which case 
he would devote himself to the Bellerophon, and 
perish under its guns to prevent it from manceuvring, 
while the Saale, fighting and crushing the brig, should 
carry the Emperor off to sea. Napoleon declined 
an act of devotion which would sacrifice a whole 
crew to his flight, and passed the night in a state of 
prolonged indecision. He could not be ignorant that 
this indecision would result in the unavoidable capi- 
tulation of his person, since the entire squadron of 
Admiral Hotham, being warned by Captain Maitland, 
would profit by this very night to blockade the roads. 
He resumed, or pretended to resume, the idea of 
accepting the offer to cross the ocean in the Bayadere, 
and sent General Lallemand to concert measures 
with Captain Baudin. At the same time he listened 
again to the proposition of the Danish captain. Some 
hours later he had his luggage and equipage put on 
board trading schooners to send them on board the 
English vessel, where he decided on going himself. 
On the evening of the same day he retraced his steps 
once more, and landed on the Isle of Aix, where 
he installed himself in the hotel of the director of 
engineers, Days were passing quicker than his 
thoughts. Lallemand returned from the Bayadére, 
bringing a repetition of Captain Baudin’s assurances 
and entreaties; but he was on shore and the shore held 
him back. He declined the offers of the captain of 
the Bayadtre, which he had solicited a second time. 
He then appeared to accept the devotion of some 
young midshipmen, who asked him to equip two 
luggers, fishermen’s vessels anchored in the roads, to 
bring them under shelter of the land, out of sight of 
the English cruisers, and take himself with them 
across the ocean. He purchased the two barks, 
appointed their crews, transhipped his baggage, and 
prepared apparently to embark in the night. At 
midnight, accordingly, Becker announced to the 
Emperor that all was ready: ‘I am ready to go,’ 
said the Emperor. He appeared in reality desirous 
of proceeding to the shore, but the tears and lament- 
ations of the members of his suite, dispersed and 
separated as they would be from him in these little 
vessels, withheld him. Everybody exclaimed, ‘ Eng- 
land! ‘\‘ If such be your wish,’ said Napoleon, ‘ well, 
then! we'll go to England!’ A grain of sand made 
him stumble and change his resolution. He gave 
one more night to the vague hope which had lulled 
him since his departure from Malmaison, but it 
brought him nothing more than a view of the white 
flag of the Bourbons, which was flying at Rochefort 
and on all the headlands of the coast. He sent Las 
Cases again, with Savary and Lallemand, to the Bel- 
lerophon. The captain told them that he was 
authorized by his government to receive Napoleon 
and his suite on board his ship; but that he could 
not guarantee either a safe conduct or a passport to 
go from England to the United States. ‘I see no 
guarantee in that,’ said Napoleon to his friends, on 
the return of Lallemand. The Danish captain then 
entreated to have the preference. Napoleon took 
the opinions of all. With the exception of Lalle- 
mand all implored him to confide himself to British 
honour rather than incur the perils of the sea and of 
unknown and perhaps inhospitable shores, on which 
the waves might cast him far away from his friends. 
He yielded to persuasions evidently too conformable 
to his own resolutions, and shutting himself up in his 
chamber he wrote to the Prince Regent of England 
the following letter, wherein will be found, in the 
accents of Marius at Minturne, the appeal of a great 
soul struggling with the extremities of fate. 


“* Your Royal Highness,—A victim to the factions 
which distract my country, and to the enmity of the 
great powers of Europe, I have terminated my 
political career; and I come, like Themistocles, to 
throw myself upon the hospitality of the British 
people. I put myself under the protection of their 
laws, which I claim from your Royal Highness, as 
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the most powerful, the most constant, and the most 
generous of my enemies. * NAPOLEON. _ 

** ‘Rochefort, July 13, 1815.’ 

“ Conceived as it was between the country which 
refused him a throne, and the ocean which refused 
him flight, this letter, the epitaph of his political life, 
was worthy of being inscribed on the last page of his 
downfall. It summed up with a calm and sorrowful 
majesty what he had been, and what he consented to 
become, The master of Europe, imploring the hos- 


pitality of the island which the ocean alone had pre- 
served 


from his domination; it made an appeal to the 

and g ity of an enemy, which ought to 
have been listened to, if England had more highly 
appreciated the moral grandeur of its hospitality than 
the political safety of the world, England alone 
might have committed this generous imprudence, 
but she formed a part of the European crusadeagainst 
the man who had subdued and reduced the continent 
to servitude. Greatness of soul may be expected 
from a court, never from a coalition. Collective acts 
are more implacable than individual ones, because 
no one in particular bears the responsibility in the 
eyes of mankind. A statesman is sometimes guided 
by the dictates of his heart, a congress of kings or of 
nations solely by those of policy. Vengeance coun- 
selled reprisals, policy authorized the sovereigns and 
the nations to rely no more on the faith of a man 
who had violated his word by tearing the treaty of 
Fontainebleau, and returned, sword in hand, upon 
the soil and to the throne which he had renounced 
by that treaty.” 

M. De Lamartine is perhaps the first French- 
man who has read the question of Napo- 
leon’s captivity in a just and cosmopolitan spirit. 
When he says—‘“‘a more generous hospitality 
might have been less honourable towards the 
Allied Powers, might have afforded less security 
for the present, but would have exhibited more 
humanity and more majesty in the page of his- 
tory,”—he records a thought which will have 
universal assent whenever reason and sentiment 
are speaking in conjunction. 

At the close of the Hundred Days M. De 
Lamartine thus sums up the character of the 
great drama which began at Frejus and ended 
on board the Bellerophon.— 


“Thus finished the hundred days of Bonaparte’s 
second Empire, commenced by an armed descent, in 
profound peace, upon the shores of his country ; 
triumphing by the seduction and by the sedition of 
the army; tarnished by the treason of some chiefs; 
prosecuted through the humiliating submission of the 
nation to the army; weakened by the indifference, 
the disaffection, or the indignation ofall good citizens; 
ruined by the defeat of Waterloo, and the annihilation 
of that heroic but culpable army; finished by the in- 
decision of Napoleon, and by his abdication, yielded 
too soon, or too late, to the eagerness of the Chambers; 
made use of and sold to the Bourbons, without con- 
ditions for liberty, by the ambition of Fouché, and 
the inaction of his colleagues; finally dishonoured by 
a second invasion of Europe, and by the temporary 
subjection of the soil of the country by foreign 
powers. Such was this second Empire, a short and 
deplorable parody on the first. Such for France 
was the result of this attempt of its ancient chief 
against its repose, its independence, and its safety. 
In undertaking it, Napoleon showed but little soli- 
citude for his country, which had only to risk itself 
for his cause, little care for his fame, which could 
only suffer, and little acquaintance with history, 
which never begins again. His landing at Cannes 
was a crime against his country; his march upon 
Paris was a heroism and a triumph, but it was the 
heroism of selfishness and the triumph of sedition, 
The preparations for war were indolent, undecided, 
and embarrassed by that hesitation between the part 
of a dictator and that of a constitutional prince, the 
restorer of the people's sovereignty. The campaign 
was a bold one, the battle desperate but successive, 
piecemeal, without unity, and devoid of the light of 
genius. By not risking all, as Ney and the aspect 
of the battle urged him to do, he lost all. Defeat 
dethroned him at once at the frontier and in his 
capital. The menaces in the Assembly of Repre- 
sentatives were rash; his concessions forced; his re- 








signation of the Empire humiliating; his retreat to 
Malmaison inexplicable in a man who knew what 
fortune was; his offers of service puerile; his flight 
to the sea-coast tardy; his embarkation, suspended 
to await impossibilities with one foot on the ocean, 
was chimerical. His surrender on board an enemy’s 
vessel, without having made conditions, was madness; 
his captivity, written beforehand. Everything with 
him, during this period of his life, is marked with 
symptoms of decay and blindness, except his march 
on Paris, the most intrepid and the most personal of 
all his campaigns. He rushed forward, without 
looking before or behind him, towards the throne. 
But from the moment he had attained it he staggered 
at the difficulties he had dared, and he precipitated 
himself in order to descend from them. This caprice 
of ennui, of heroism, and of ambition on the part of 
Napoleon, cost France more than two thousand 
millions of francs, in armaments, tributes, and war 
indemnities to Europe; the insurrection—first and 
fatal example of her army against the laws, the 
honour of her generals and of her marshals—forget- 
ting their oaths to their country in their reluctant 
concession to the military popularity of one man, the 
last veteran army which remained to her from the 
invasion of 1814, her fame as a nation invincible on 
the field of battle—the spell of her glory, her frontiers 
restricted by the sword of the conquerors, her soil 
invaded, her cities at the mercy of foreigners, her 
capital profaned, her monuments despoiled by re- 
ptisals, her provinces and strongholds occupied for 
three years until the liquidation of her ransom, and 
finally, the disarming and disbanding of the remains 
of Waterloo! It cost,in addition, the government of 
the Bourbons which had the succession of these dis- 
asters, the independence, the freedom, and the popu- 
larity of the throne, which has been unjustly accused 
of the consequences of the crime of this second 
invasion, The king must have had great courage, 
or a great thirst of dominion, to accept a throne and 
a people buried under so many ruins. There never 
was, perhaps, an epoch in the history of France more 
desperate, more humiliating, and more grievous for 
the country, than these hundred days, and the period 
that immediately followed them. Country, monarchy, 
liberty, honour of the army, patriotism of the people, 
character of the Chambers, public finances, and glory 
of arms—all suffered, even to the national honour. 
A terrible lesson to the soldiery who dare all, and still 
more terrible to the people who allow everything to 
be dared against them by these tribunes of glory. 
France had not made herself respected by her army 
on the 20th March, and both France and the army 
paid for their fault; the one by the loss of its blood, 
and of its domination, the other by the loss of its 
dignity, and of its independence.” 


It is a popular notion that with the fall of the 
Empire peace and order were restored in France: 
—a notion probably arising from the circum- 
stance, that nearly all histories of the period end 
with the banishment of Napoleon to St. Helena. 
M. De Lamartine shows that with the Bourbons 
came in a new Reign of Terror. The reader 
sickens as he reads of the atrocities committed, 
not only by the populace, but by the most solemn 
tribunals in the country. Our historian gives 
an instance of the former in the murder of 
Marshal Brune.— 


“ Marshal Brune, who commanded the army of the 
south, learned at Toulon the massacres of Marseilles. 
His soldiers wished to avenge them, but he restrained 
their ardour, and resigned his command to the Mar- 
quis de Riviére, the commissioner sent by the King 
to govern and pacify the south. Brune had only 
evinced, during his mission to Toulon, the firm neu- 
trality of attitude of a general, who, while defending 
his country against foreigners, is desirous at the same 
time of restraining the passions of the interior. The 
royalists had nothing to reproach him with but his 
too easy obedience to the orders of Napoleon. He 
had hastened to yield to destiny, and to make his 
army recognise Louis XVIII. a second time, in 
order to avoid a civil war. Having accomplished 
this duty he quitted Toulon, and took the road to 
Paris. He was advised, but in vain, to go by sea, 
that he might travel with less danger to the capital ; 
he was told of the rashness of a journey by land, 





amidst an excited population, for his name 
sented a detested cause, and might become the in- 
centive toa crime. Brune, however, confided in his 
innocence and his courage. He quitted Toulon on 
the night of the 31st July. In changing horses at 
Aix he was recognised, and the fury of the mob. 
around him with difficulty allowed his carriage to 
depart. Having arrived on the morning of the 2nd 
August at Avignon, he stopped at an hotel in that 
city near the Rhéne. The news of his arrival was. 
instantaneously spread amongst that idle population 
who crowd the quays, the streets, and the squares, in 
a climate where people live out of doors. Amongst 
this stirring and unsettled people the slightest mur- 
mur creates an excitement. The name of Marshal 
Brune, the victim of an odious calumny, had re. 
mained synonymous with a great crime in the ima- 
gination of the south. A report had circulated that 
this marshal, then an artisan and a fierce revolution- 
ist, had participated in the massacres of September 
1792 in the prisons of Paris, and that he had carried 
through the streets the bleeding head of the beautify} 
and innocent Princess de Lamballe. This sinister 
report, which was in vain belied by the whole course- 
of his military life, and even by his absence from 
Paris at the moment the crime was committed, cir- 
culated amongst the crowd. It was further added 
that this myrmidon of Bonaparte was going, not to 
the King in Paris, but to the army of the Loire, 
to assume its command and return to chastise the 
south. These rumours being fomented by persons 
of some credit with the people, the hotel at which 
the marshal had put up was attacked by an immense 
crowd. It was in vain that the doors were closed 
and barricaded, and that M. de Saint-Chamont, the 
prefect of Avignon, who was accidentally in the 
same hotel, made himself known, and for a time 
dispersed the mob; it collected again in front of the 
town house. M. Puy, M. de Saint-Chamont, and 
M. de Balzac hastened with a handful of brave and 
generous citizens to tear their victim from these 
madmen; they succeeded a second time, by the force 
of supplications and energy, in rescuing the marshal. 
His carriage was proceeding towards the Rhéne, but 
was again stopped in this short passage; and being 
assailed with clamours, pelted with stones, and threat- 
ened with knives, he was brought back a third time 
into the court yard of the hotel. The prefect, the 
mayor, the officers, the aides-die-camp, Major Lam- 
bot, commanding the department, M. de Montagnat, 
chief of the national guard, M. Hughes, a lieutenant- 
colonel, on leave at Avignon, ranged themselves 
before the gate, opposed their bodies against the irrup- 
tion, and swore to the people that they must pass 
over their dead bedies before they stained the city 
with the blood of a marshal of France, immolated 
without offence, without a crime, and without a trial, 
The cries of the people then rose against these ma- 
gistrates and citizens, some of whom were compelled 
to retire that they might not increase the exaspera- 
tion by their presence; others were thrown down, 
trampled on by the multitude, and dragged in the 
dust. Major Lambot got up, and with Hughes 
charged the assailants sword in hand : the latter fled, 
the door of the hotel was cleared, and Brune was 
again about to escape. M. de Balzac, the sous-pre- 
fect of the town, was repelling the most furious of 
the last groups of the mob, and the marshal’s de- 
fenders were beginning to breathe, when at the mo- 
ment peace was thought to be re-established, a dis- 
charge of fire-arms resounded from within the hotel, 
and the smoke of several shots issued from the wit- 
dow of the apartment where the marshal was await- 
ing his fate. One of the assassins, with his die 
charged gun in his hand, showed himself at the bal- 
cony, and announced to the people their dastardly 
triumph and vengeance—Brune was stretched dead 
upon the floor! A few villains, abandoning the 
attempt to enter by the door, had scaled the roofs of 
the neighbouring houses without being perceived, 
and creeping from thence to the garret window of 
the hotel, they soon found their way to the apatt- 
ment in which Brune was congratulating himself on 
his deliverance. He was reading, at the moment, to 
strengthen and console himself under so mud 
hatred, an affectionate and tender letter from his 
wife, Standing erect before his assassins, he never 
changed colour, or stooped to make supplications 
‘What do you want with me?’ he asked them 
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ice. He was replied to by a pistol shot; 
a caltih a motion of his hand he turned aside the 
muzzle, and the ball missed its object. A second 
ball from a carabine, however, struck him in the 


d laid him dead at the feet of his murderers, 
— the crime was hailed with shouts of joy by the 
multitude outside. A vain attempt was made by the 


to relieve their city from the shame of 


this atrocity, by false attestations that the marshal, 

ightened at the rage of the people, had killed him- 
self; but the people contradicted this official false- 
hood by fresh horrors. ova pursued the unhappy 
marshal even after death; they tore his body from 
the coffin, dragged it by the legs upon the pavement, 
and flung it from the bridge into the waters of the 
Rhéne; and, as if such a death had not been suffi- 
cient, they fired repeatedly at the body, and pursued 
it with execrations, as it floated down the current. 
Frequently pushed from the shore by the fury of the 
inhabitants, the river at length carried it into a 
retired creek between Arles and Tarascon, where 
the birds of prey, attracted by the sight of a dead 
body on the sand, alighted in flocks amongst the 
reeds. The appearance of these birds attracted the 
attention of a poor fisherman, and led to the disco- 
very of the body of the marshal, whose name and 
tragical death he had heard of. He buried it, un- 
assisted, in the night-time, being fearful that even 
this pious act might be imputed to him as a crime; 
and it was not until two years after that he revealed 
the particulars of this mysterious sepulture. These 
funereal rites recall those of Pompey on the Egyp- 
tian sea-beach, where the hands of an old Roman 
soldier lighted the funeral pyre of his general.” 


One of the most dramatic and terrible chapters 
in these volumes is, an account of the arrest, trial, 
and execution of the gallant Labédoyére,—the 
first defector to Napoleon on his return from 
Elba. We give a short extract.— 


“The accused was condemned to suffer the pain 
of death. He had four-and-twenty hours to apply 
toa court of appeal. This time was granted to the 
entreaties of his family, to enable them to solicit the 
King’s pardon, rather than from any supposed benefit 
to be derived from this proceeding, for he had con- 
fessed everything. A young orator of the Paris bar, 
then already celebrated as a political advocate, and 
still more celebrated since in the tribune, M. Mau- 
guin, defended this desperate cause before the court 
of appeal. He moved public opinion, he touched the 
judges, but he could not convince them. A second 
sentence of death confirmed the first. Labédoyére, 
still uncertain if the influence of his noble family 
might not obtain from the court perpetual imprison- 
ment in place of a tomb, fortified his soul in his cell 
with the resolution of the soldier, the resignation of 
the christian, and the prayers of the dying: ready 
for life or for death, according as the heart, forgiving 
or implacable, of the King should decide at this 
moment on his fate. His mother and his wife be- 
sieged the portals of the palace; but, trembling 
lest reasons of state should prevail in the Council 
of the King against the natural disposition and mag- 
nanimity of the princes of the royal house, they 
collected 100,000 francs in gold, to bribe the gaoler 
of the prison for the escape of the condemned. This 
offer, which was suspected by the government, was 
refused by the keeper of the Abbaye. Nothing more 
than a desperate supplication remained for the 
mother and wife of the prisoner. The most rigid 
orders interdicted the guards of the palace from 
granting an entrance to these suppliants, to spare 
the court from the embarrassment of an implacable 
severity. These guards, however, were less pitiless 
than the courtiers, they relaxed their stern vigilance 
these two weeping ladies, At the moment 

vhen Louis XVIII., leaning upon the arms of his 
attendants, was descending the grand staircase and 
crossing the vestibule where he was to get into his 
carriage for his daily drive, the young wife of the 
condemned, only nineteen years of age, her infant 
in her arms, in deep mourning, with hair dishevelled, 
and eyes streaming with tears of anguish, threw her- 
lf between the prince and the steps of the carriage, 
and exclaimed in a voice stifled with sobs: ‘ Pardon! 
ardon !? The King drew back, at once moved and 
mtented ; but the fear of refusing a satis‘action 





pliant who asked him for so many lives in one. 


me to refuse a pardon to such faithful servants, 
your husband had onl 
would be 


sedition and of war. 
hands. 
soul of him whom justice has condemned, and to 
offer my protection to you and to his child.’ 
these words, the King was borne into his carriage, 
and the windows were closed. The hapless wife 
fainted upon the track of the wheels.” 

Then, the final scene.— 

“Tt was six o'clock in the evening: at the same 
moment, a carriage, escorted by gendarmes, was bear- 
ing Labédoyére to the place of execution, under a 
garden wall on that same plain of Grenelle which 
a few days before he had contested with the enemy. 
He was accompanied by a priest, who recited to him 
in a low voice the prayers in the pangs of death. On 
alighting from the coach, he perceived amidst a little 
group of curious persons attracted to the spot by the 
rumour of the execution, a faithful friend, Cesar de 
Nervaux, whose visits had often consoled him in the 
solitude of his prison. The presence of this witness, 
a friend at an hour when all else upon earth are 

ies, and the lation of dying in the presence 
of one at least who would shed an honest tear to his 
memory, threw a gleam of saddening joy over the 
countenance of Labédoyére. He advanced towards 
M. de Nervaux, and the two companions in arms 
embraced each other affectionately. They exchanged 
some rapid and interrupted words in a low voice. 
Historians assert that M. de Nervaux promised his 
dying friend to avenge him; but vengeance, a senti- 
ment altogether human, existed no longer in the soul 
of Labédoyére, which was full of religious hope and 
divine forgiveness. M. de Nervaux only promised 
his friend to avenge him on oblivion, by the fidelity 
and tenderness of his recollection. Labédoyére ap- 
proaching the soldiers ordered for his execution, and 
walking from the wall towards them, appeared slowly 
to measure the number of steps which ought to 
separate him from his executioners. He stopped a 
moment on the spot which he seemed to have chosen 
for his death. Then, as if a sudden thought had 
struck him, which called him back to life to repair 
a lapse of memory, he returned hastily towards the 
priest, whispered something in his ear, and embraced 
him; after which he resumed his chosen place in front 
of the firing party, awaiting the final blow. The 
officer who commanded the veterans approached him 
in order to bandage his eyes, to spare him, with the 
customary consideration at executions, the sensation 
of looking on the arms directed against him. But 
with a gesture he declined this last act of kindness, 
needless to those who like him have been familiar 
with death on so many fields of battle. He threw 
his hat upon the ground, and untying his cravat, 
begged one of the soldiers to accept it as a present 
from a dying man, and keep it in memory of him. 
The soldier, though moved, declined the gift as at 
variance with the laws of military discipline. Labé- 
doytre, however, insisted, and the soldier at length 
replied : ‘ Well, then, I will take the handkerchief, 
but it shall be respectfully to cover your face after 
death.’ Satistied with this pious resolution of the 
soldier, Labédoytre handed him the handkerchief, 
and advanced a few paces closer to the firing party, 
until the muzzles of their muskets almost touched 
his breast. The emotion, not of fear, but of bidding 
farewell, had deprived his features of their natural 
colour, but not of their firm expression or intrepid 
look. He instinctively turned his head towards the 
side where M. de Nervaux was praying for him, as if 
to bestow his last look on friendly eyes. Then baring 
his breast, he said with a firm voice to the veterans, 
‘Fire, my friends!’ The volley replied to his voice, 
he staggered and fell, pierced with a number of balls. 
The smoke of the discharge covered for a moment 
the soldiers and the body. When this was dispelled 





weakness with which he was besieged even in his 
own palace, prevailed over the spectacle of this . 

e 
fortified himself with his impassibility of countenance, 
and bowing with an apparent good nature, which 
contrasted with his rigour to the young wife :— 
‘Madam,’ said he, ‘I know your sentiments and 
those of your family for my house ; it is painful to 
If 
offended me, his pardon 
granted beforehand ; but I owe satisfaction 
to France, upon which he has drawn all the evils of 
My duty as a king ties up my 
I can do nothing more than pray for the 


After 


cution, approached the body extended on the border 
of a ditch, knelt down, and steeping a handkerchief 
in the warm blood flowing from the breast of the 
deceased, which he had promised to take as a relic 
to Madame Labédoytre, he retired.” 

Revolution—that strangest of all wheels of 
Fortune — has recently elevated this young 
soldier to the ranks of the martyrs. Shot down 
like a dog in 1815, his children may live to see 
statues raised in his honour. His is a great 
place in the newest chivalry of France,—and 
there is already talk of calling streets, ships, and 
regiments by his name. 





An Expedition to the Valley of the Great Salt 
Lake of Utah, By Howard Stansbury, Captain 
of the Corps of. Topographical Engineers, 
United States Army.— Zhe Mormons, or Lat- 
ter-Day Saints, in the Valley of the Great Salt 
Lake. By Lieut. J. W. Gunnison, of the 
Topographical Engineers. 

[Second Notice.) 

WE promised to return to these two works for 
some few particulars relating to that singular 
community who have found a rest from their 
wanderings, and grown into a power, in the 
wild valley of the Great Salt Lake :—and we 
begin with Lieut. Gunnison’s description of the 
site of the famous Mormon settlement.— 

“ Among the teeming events of the present era, one 
of the most remarkable is the formation of a State by 
a peculiar people, in the far interior of America, 
which has assumed the name of Des-er-ét,—a mystic 
word, taken from the Book of Mormon, signifying, 
the Land of the Honey-Bee. Its present capital and 
principal settlement is in the valley of the Great Salt 
Lake. In this and contiguous vales are the gardens 
of the mountains, in which the bee and its fostering 
companion, man, have lately been colonized, and 
from which neither will carry away the stores gather- 
ed into the domestic hive. Industrious alike, the 
sweet bounties of Providence are collected, to be 
luxuriated upon at home, in all the freedom of their 
being and constitution of their nature. This valley is 
situated midway between the States of the great 
Mississippi and the golden empire rising to life and 
influence on the shores of the Pacific Ocean. It is 
isolated from habitable grounds; having inhospitable 
tracts to the north and south, and the untimbered 
slope of the Rocky Mountains, nearly a thousand 
miles wide, on the east, and nearly a thousand miles 
of arid salt deserts on the west, broken up by frequent 
ridges of sterile mountains, This fertile tract, there- 
fore, presents itself to us with varied associations, an 
object of curious contemplation. The Mormon set- 
tlements are in that remarkable depression styled 
The Great Basin—a region embraced in the Rocky 
Mountain land out of which no waters flow.” 

This Great Basin is a high level, about four 

thousand feet above the ocean—‘ a desert in 

character, with some fertile strips flanking the 
bases of the highest ridges.”’ It is “‘ about five 
hundred miles in diameter either way; and in 
the eastern part the Mormons have settled,”’ on 
the banks of a river named the Jordan, which 
flows out of the Great Salt Lake. The resources 
of the country are very great; and both Capt. 
Stansbury and Lieut. Gunnison anticipate that 
it will one day contain a large and powerful 
nation. The settlement of this distant and pro- 
mising region of Central America is perhaps 
the fact of most general interest in the history 
of that strange vagary of the human intellect 

—Mormonism. With the origin of this singular 

attempt at the invention of a new religion, and 

with the main facts of the career of its founder, 
the celebrated Joe Smith, our readers are gene- 
rally acquainted; and the following extract from 

Capt. Stansbury’s work gives a sufficient reca- 

pitulation of those successive migrations of the 

Mormonites as a community which led to their 

colonization of the basin of the Great Salt Lake 

of Utah.— 

“The origin of this new religious sect in our 
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necessary to advert to it very briefly. It was first 
organized in 1830, under the auspices of Joseph 
Smith, the founder; and, after a temporary residence 
in Kirtland, Ohio, was removed to Jackson county, 
Missouri, where by divine revelation ‘the saints’ 
were directed to build a magnificent temple, the 
pattern of which was to be revealed from on high. 
The corner-stone of this edifice was laid, but the 
builders were eventually driven from the State by 
an armed mob. They next removed to Illinois, where, 
upon the bank of the Mississippi, they built a 
flourishing city, which they called Nauvoo. ‘They 
lived here until 1844, when they became obnoxious 
to the inhabitants of that State also, and were finally 
attacked by an enraged multitude, and their prophet, 
Joseph Smith, and his brother Hyrum, murdered in 
the jail of Carthage. During the year 1845, these 
persecutions continued; and threats of greater out- 
rages being held out, the Mormons found their situ- 
ation no longer tolerable within the boundaries of 
that State, and at length, in a solemn council, deter- 
mined to abandon their homes in their city of Nauvoo, 
and to seek, in the wilds of the Western wilderness, 
a spot remote from the habitations of men, where, 
secure from lawless violence, they might worship 
according to the rites of the new religion they had 
introduced. * * The Mormons having resolved to 
emigrate, preparations for the journey were imme- 
diately commenced, by hastily and at much sacrifice 
exchanging such property as they could dispose of 
for animals, waggons, and breadstuffs; and in the 
beginning of February, 1846, a large proportion of 
the community crossed the Mississippi from Nauvoo, 
and formed a rendezvous near Montrose, in Iowa. 
Here they remained, exposed to intense cold and 
deep snows, until March, when, being joined by 
several hundred waggons and a large number of 
women and children, they organized their company 
under the guidance of Brigham Young, president of 
the church, and successor of Joseph Smith their 
founder and seer. In their progress westward, 
through the northern part of Missouri, they were 
again driven from that State, by violent threats, into 
the southern borders of Iowa, whence, after much 
hardship and suffering, they reached, in the course of 
the summer, the banks of the Missouri, beyond the 
limits of the States. Here they enclosed land and 
planted crops, leaving some of their number to reap 


which had sufficed for the Mormonites as a 
church became inadequate,—and a systematic 
government which should be binding on all 
inhabitants of the settlement, whether Mor- 
monites or not, was felt to be necessary.— 

“A convention was therefore called ‘of all the 
citizens of that portion of Upper California lying 
east of the Sierra Nevada mountains, to take into 
consideration the propriety of organizing a Territorial 
or State Government.” The convention met at 
Great Salt Lake City, on the 5th of March, 1849, 
and on the 10th adopted a constitution, which was 
to remain in force until the Congress of the United 
States should otherwise provide for the government 
of the territory. It ‘ ordained and established a free 
and independent government, by the name of the 
State or Deseret;’ fixed the boundaries of the 
new State; provided for the election of governor, 
senators, representatives, and judges: all of whom, 
as well as the other officers created by it, were 
required to take an oath to support the constitution 
of the United States. On the 2nd of July, the 
legislature, created by the organic law, met, elected 
a delegate to Congress, and adopted a memorial to 
that body, in which, among other things, they state 
that ‘the inhabitants of the State of Deseret, in view 
of their own security, and for the preservation of the 
constitutional right of the United States te hold 
jurisdiction there, have organized a provisional State 
government, under which the civil policy of the 
nation is duly maintained.” ‘That there is now a 
sufficient number of individuals residing within the 
State of Deseret to support a State government.’ 
They therefore asked ‘that, if consistent with the 
constitution and usages of the Federal Government, 
the constitution accompanying the memorial be 
ratified, and that the State of Deseret be admitted 
into the Union on an equal footing with other States’ 
—‘ or such other form of civil government established, 
as Congress in its wisdom and magnanimity might 
award.’ A constitution and petition for a Territorial 
organization had been previously forwarded to Con- 
gress; but in consequence of information received 
afterward, a memorial for a State government was 
substituted in its room. Such is a brief sketch of the 
origin and progress of this colony, and the condition 
in which we found it upon our arrival in August, 
1849. <A city had been laid out upon a magnificent 





the fruits, which were to be applied to the sustenance 
of other companics, that were to follow as soon as 
they should be able to provide the means. They 
were about crossing the river to pursue their journey 
westward, when an officer of the United States 
Government presented himself, with a requisition for 
five hundred men to serve in the war with Mexico. 
This demand, though sudden and unexpected, was 
promptly and patriotically complied with; but in 
consequence, the expedition was broken up for the 
season. Those that remained, being principally old 
men, women, and children, prepared to pass the 
winter in the wilds of an Indian country, by cutting 
hay and erecting log and sod huts, and digging as 
many caves as time allowed and their strength enabled 
them. During this winter, owing to the great priva- 
tions incident to such a life, and to the want, in many 
instances, of the most common necessaries, great 
numbers sickened and died: their cattle, too, were 
stolen by the Indians, or perished by starvation. In 
the succeeding spring of 1847,the people were again 
organized for their journey; and on the &th of April, 
a pioneer company, consisting of one hundred and 
forty-three men, seventy-two waggons, and one hun- 
dred and seventy-five head of horses, mules, and 
oxen, with rations for six months, agricultural imple- 
ments and seed-grain, manfully set out in search of 
a home beyond the Rocky Mountains. Pursuing 
their route up the left bank of the Platte, crossing at 
Fort Laramie, and passing over the mountains at the 
South Pass, the advanced guard at length reached 
the valley of the Great Salt Lake, on the 2Ist of 
July. On the 24th, the presidency and the main 
body arrived. A piece of ground was selected, con- 
secrated by prayer, broken up, and planted; and 
thus, in 1847, was formed the nucleus of what, in 
1850, was admitted as a Territory of the Union.” 
So rapidly did the colony increase by the 
emigration of new comers from all quarters, 
some of whom were “ outsiders,”’ or not Mor- 
monites, that the mere ecclesiastical organization 


scale, being nearly four miles in length and three in 
breadth; the streets at right angles with each other, 
eight rods or one hundred and thirty-two feet wide, 


| with sidewalks of twenty feet; the blocks forty rods 
| square, divided into eight lots,each of which contains 


| an acre and a quarter of ground. By an ordinance 
| of the city, each house is to be placed twenty feet 
| back from the front line of the lot, the inter- 
| vening space being designed for shrubbery and trees, 
The site for the city is most beautiful: it lies at the 
western base of the Wahsatch Mountains, in a curve 
formed by the projection westward from the main 
range of a lofty spur which forms its southern 
boundary. On the west it is washed by the waters 
of the Jordan, while to the southward for twenty-five 
miles extends a broad level plain, watered by several 
little streams, which, flowing down from the eastern 
hills, form the great element of fertility and wealth 
to the community. Through the city itself flows an 
unfailing stream of pure, sweet water, which, by an 
ingenious mode of irrigation, is made to traverse each 
side of every street, whence it is led into every garden- 
spot, spreading life, verdure, and beauty over what 
was heretofore a barren waste. On the east and 
north the mountain descends to the plain by steps, 
which form broad and elevated terraces, commanding 
an extended view of the whole valley of the Jordan, 
which is bounded on the west by a range of rugged 
mountains, stretching far to the southward, and en- 
closing within their embrace the lovely little Lake of 
Utah. * * The facilities for beautifying this admirable 
site are manifold. The irrigating canals, which flow 
before every door, furnish abundance of water for the 
nourishment of shade-trees, and the open space 
between each building, and the pavement before it, 
when planted with shrubbery and adorned with 
flowers, will make this one of the most lovely spots 
between the Mississippi and the Pacific. One of the 
most unpleasant characteristics of the whole country, 
after leaving the Blue River, is the entire absence of 
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along, exposed to the full blaze of one eternal sun. 
shine, day after day, and week after week, his eye 
resting upon nought but interminable plains, bald 
and naked hills, or bold and rugged mountains: the 
shady grove, the babbling brook, the denseand solemn 
forest, are things unknown here; and should he by 
chance light upon some solitary cotton-wood, or pitch 
his tent amid some stunted willows, the opportunity 
is hailed with joy, as one of unusual good fortune, 
The studding, therefore, of this beautiful city with 
noble trees, will render it, by contrast with the sur- 
rounding regions, a second ‘ Diamond of the Desert, 
in whose welcome shade, like the solitary Sir Ken- 
neth and the princely Iderim, the pilgrim, wayworn 
and faint, may repose his jaded limbs and dream of 
the purling brooks and waving woodlands he has left 
a thousand miles behind him.” 

Of the social condition of the city Capt, 
Stansbury gives the following account.— 

“The city was estimated to contain about eight 
thousand inhabitants, and was divided into numerous 
wards, each, at the time of our visit, enclosed by a 
substantial fence, for the protection of the young 
crops: as time and leisure will permit, these will be 
removed, and each lot enclosed by itself, as with us, 
The houses are built, principally, of adobe or sun- 
dried brick, which, when well covered with a tight 
projecting roof, make a warm, comfortable dwelling, 
presenting a very neat appearance. Buildings of a 
better description are being introduced, although 
slowly, owing to the difficulty of procuring the requi- 
site lumber, which must always be scarce and dear 
in a country so destitute of timber. Upon a square 
appropriated to the public buildings, an immense 
shed had been erected upon posts, which was capable 
of containing three thousand persons. It was called 
‘The Bowery,’ and served as a temporary place of 
worship, until the construction of the Great Temple. 
This latter is to surpass in grandeur of design and 
gorgeousness of decoration all edifices the world has 
yet seen; and is to be eclipsed only by that contem- 
plated in Jackson county, Missouri,—to be erected 
when ‘the fullness of time shall come,’ and which will 
constitute the head-quarters, or central point, whence 
light, truth, and the only true religion shall radiate 
to the uttermost parts of the earth, A mint was 
already in operation, from which were issued gold 
coins of the Federal denominations, stamped, without 
assay, from the dust brought from California. The 
provisional State government, with all the machinery 
of executive, legislative, and judicial functionaries, 
was in regular and harmonious action, under the 
constitution recently adopted. The jurisdiction of 
the ‘State of Deseret’ had been extended over and 
was vigorously enforced upon all who came within 
its borders, and justice was equitably administered 
alike to ‘saint’ and ‘gentile’—as they term all who 
are not of their persuasion. Of the truth of this, as 
far at least as the gentiles were concerned, I soon had 
convincing proof, by finding, one fine morning, some 
twenty of our mules safely secured in the public 
pound, for trespass upon the cornfield of some pious 
saint; possession was recovered only by paying the 
fine imposed by the magistrate and amply remune- 
rating the owner for the damage done to his crops. 
Their courts were constantly appealed to by com- 
panies of passing emigrants, who, having fallen out 
by the way, could not agree upon the division of 
their property. The decisions were remarkable for 
fairness and impartiality, and if not submitted to, 
were sternly enforced by the whole power of the 
community. Appeals for protection from oppression, 
by those passing through their midst, were not made 
in vain; and I know of at least one instance in which 
the marshal of the State was despatched, with an 
adequate force, nearly two hundred miles into the 
western desert, in pursuit of some miscreants who 
had stolen off with nearly the whole outfit of a party 
of emigrants. He pursued and brought them back 
to the city, and the plundered property was restored 
to its rightful owner. While, however, there are all the 
exterior evidences of a government strictly temporal, 
it cannot be concealed that it is so intimately blended 
with the spiritual administration of the church, that 
it would be impossible to separate the one from the 
other. The first civil governor under the constitution 
of the new State, elected by the people, was the 
president of the church, Brigham Young; the liew- 
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and the secretary of state his second counsellor : 
these three individuals forming: together the ‘ presi- 
dency’ of the church. The bishops’ of the several 
yards, who, by virtue of their office in the church, 
had exercised not only a spiritual but a temporal 
authority over the several districts assigned to their 
charge, were appointed, under the civil organization, 
to be justices of the peace, and were supported in the 
discharge of their duties, not only by the civil power, 
but by the whole spiritual authority of the church 
also. This intimate connection of church and state 
seems to pervade everything that is done. The 
supreme power in both being lodged in the hands of 
the same individuals, it is difficult to separate their 
two official characters, and to determine whether in 
any one instance they act as spiritual or merely 
temporal officers. * * The revenue of the new State 
seemed to partake of the same double character; 
the treasures of the church being freely devoted, 
when necessary, to the promotion of the temporal 
prosperity of the body politic. These are derived 
from a system of tithing, similar to that of the ancient 
Israelites. Each person, upon profession of his faith, 
and consequent reception into the bosom of the 
church, is required to pay into ‘the treasury of the 
Lord’ one-tenth of all that he possesses; after which, 
he paysa tenth of the yearly increase of his goods; 
and in addition contributes one-tenth of his time, 
which is devoted to labour on the public works, such 
as roads, bridges, irrigating canals, or such other 
objects as the auhorities may direct. The whole 
amount thus collected goes into the coffers of the 
church, and is exacted only from its members. A 
tax is also laid upon property, as with us, which is 
levied upon all, both ‘saint’ and gentile, and which 
constitutes the revenue of the civil government. * * 
The circulating medium is principally gold of their 
own coinage, and such foreign gold as is brought in 
by converts from Europe. * * Ever since the first 
year of privation, provisions have been abundant, 
and want of the necessaries and even comforts of 
life is a thing unknown. A design was at one time 
entertained (more, I believe, as a prospective mea- 
sure than anything else) to set apart a fund for the 
purpose of erecting a poorhouse; but after strict 
inquiry, it was found that there were in the whole 
population but two persons who could be considered 
as objects of public charity, and the plan was conse- 
quently abandoned.” 

Both Capt. Stansbury and Lieut. Gunnison 
were favourably impressed with the demeanour 
and character of the Mormonites and of their 
most influential men. Capt. Stansbury says— 

“ Upon the personal character of the leader of this 
singular people, it may not, perhaps, be proper for 
me to comment in a communication like the present. 
I may nevertheless be pardoned for saying, that to 
me, President Young appeared to be a man of clear, 
sound sense, fully alive to the responsibilities of the 
station he occupies, sincerely devoted to the good 
name and interests of the people over which he 
presides, sensitively jealous of the least attempt to 
undervalue or misrepresent them, and indefatigable 
in devising ways and means for their moral, mental, 
and physical elevation,:;-He appeared to possess the 
unlimited personal;and’ official confidence of his 
people ; while both he-and his two counsellors, form- 
ing the presidency of the church, seemed to have but 
‘one object in view, the prosperity and peace of the 
society over which they: presided. In thei? dealings 
with the crowds of emigrants that passed through 
their city, the Mormons were ever fair and upright, 
taking no advantage of the necessitous condition of 
many, if not most of them. They sold them such 
Provisions as they could spare, at moderate prices, 
and such as they themselves paid in their dealings 
with each other. In the whole of our intercourse 
with them, which lasted rather more than a year, I 
‘cannot refer to a single instance of fraud or extortion 
to which any of the party was subjected; and I 
strongly incline to the opinion that the charges that 
have been preferred against them in this respect, 
arose either from interested misrepresentation or 
€rroneous information. I certainly never experienced 
anything like it in my own case, nor did I witness 
‘or-hear of any instance of it in the case of others, 
while I resided among them. Too many that passed 
through their settlement were disposed to disregard 
their claim to the land they occupied, to ridicule the 





municipal regulations of their city, and to trespass 
wantonly upon their rights. Such offenders were 
promptly arrested by the authorities, made to pay a 
severe fine, and in some instances were imprisoned 
or made to labour on the public works; a punish- 
ment richly merited, and which would have been 
inflicted upon them in any civilized community. In 
short, these people presented the appearance of a 
quiet, orderly, industrious, and well-organized society, 
as much so as one would meet with in any city of 
the Union, having the rights of personal property as 
perfectly defined and as religiously respected as with 
ourselves; nothing being farther from their faith or 
practice than the spirit of communism, which has 
been most erroncously supposed to prevail among 
them. The main peculiarity of the people consists 
in their religious tenets, the form and extent of their 
church government (which is a theocracy), and in 
the nature especially of their domestic relations.” 

Lieut. Gunnison gives a detailed but very 
confused account of the theological speculations 
upon which the superstructure of Mormonism 
is based ; and, if his account is the best that can 
be given, we must say that, however respect- 
able an appearance Mormonism may make in 
the concrete, or as embodied in a thriving com- 
munity, a more absurd jumble of poor rubbish 
than is its speculative creed never came under 
our observation. Probably, the most remark- 
able thing about Mormonism is, that the social 
virtues of honesty, sobriety, industry, &c. should 
have so notably clustered round a piece of specu- 
lative imbecility. 

On the subject of polygamy among the Mor- 
mons, Capt. Stansbury writes :— 

“Tt is in their private and domestic relations that 
this singular people exhibit the widest departure 
from the habits and practice of all others denominat- 
ing themselves Christian. I refer to what has been 
generally termed the ‘spiritual wife system,’ the 
practice of which was charged against them in IIli- 
nois, and served greatly to prejudice the public mind 
in that State. It was then, I believe, most strenu- 
ously denied by them that any such practice pre- 
vailed, nor is it now openly avowed, either as a 
matter sanctioned by their doctrine or discipline. 
But that polygamy does actually exist among them 
cannot be concealed from any one of the most ordi- 
nary observation, who has spent even a shoit time 
in this community. I heard it proclaimed from the 
stand, by the president of the church himself, that 
hehad theright to take a thousand wives, if he thought 
proper; and he defied any one to prove from the 
Bible that he had not. At the same time, I have 
never known any member of the community to avow 
that he himself had more than one, although that 
such was the fact was as well known and understood 
as any fact could be. If any man, once married, 
desires to take him a second helpmate, he must first, 
as with us, obtain the consent of the lady intended, 
and that of her parents or guardians, and afterward 
the approval of the secr or president, without which 
the matter cannot proceed. The woman is then 
‘sealed’ to him under the solemn sanction of the 
church, and stands, in all respects, in the same rela- 
tion to the man as the wife that was first married. 
The union thus formed is considered a perfectly 
virtuous and honourable one, and the lady maintains, 
without blemish, the same position in society to which 
she would be entitled were she the sole wife of her 
husband. Indeed, the connexion being under the 
sanction of the only true priesthood, is deemed in- 
finitely more sacred and binding than any marriage 
among the gentile world, not only on account of its 
higher and more sacred authority, but inasmuch as 
it bears directly upon the future state of existence of 
both the man and the woman ; for it is the doctrine 
of the church, that no woman can attain to celestial 
glory without the husband, nor can he arrive at full 
perfection in the next world without at least one 
wife: and the greater the number he is able to take 
with him, the higher will be his scat in the celestial 
paradise.” 

There is a remarkable unanimity in the views 
of Capt. Stansbury and Lieut. Gunnison as to 
the Mormons :—both praising highly their in- 
dustry, loyalty, and other social qualities, while 





abstaining from any criticism of their religion. 
The object of both officers seems to be, to 
establish reciprocal good feelings between the 
strange “ people of Deseret” and the people of 
the United States, from whom they have already 
suffered so much. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Old Guard. By J. T. Headley. Illustrated. 
—Whether among the ‘Readable Books’ provided 
for the pleasure of railway tourists from Paris to 
the frontier, or to the sea which keeps the Gaul 
and Briton asunder, a French publisher might find 
it expedient to issue an anecdotical history of “‘the 
Duke’s” campaigns, such as Mr. Ford might write, 
may be reasonably doubted. Nevertheless, even 
in these days when Napoleonism is at a discount, 
we English must read what may be called the anta- 
gonistic volume (for such is Mr. Headley's) with 
eager pleasure. The control in which Napoleon 
the Great held his army was largely made up of 
the personal fascination which engages love, in 
addition to the chivalrous daring and strategic 
resource which insure success. ‘‘ Le Petit Caporal” 
was a title of endearment as much as of awe. 
Further, in French hands, no trait of chivalrous 
enthusiasm is diminished in the telling. Whereas, 
we are apt to be sullen, not to say shamefaced, over 
our exploits, given to let deeds speak for them- 
selves,—they love words, revel in a display of emo- 
tions and in a parade of the great feats which they 
have performed. Hence Mr. Headley’s narrative, 
derived as it is from French sources, could not fail 
to be a book of delightful reading for all in whom 
the love of excitement or the sympathy with 
courage and devotion is stronger than causes of 
national quarrel and the traditional antipathies 
which, happily for the world, are fast wearing out. 

Thoughts on Several Subjects. By the Author of 
‘Memoirs of a Working Man.’—This is a little 
book by an author whose writings when they have 
their source in his own experiences of the world 
have been accepted in kindness and listened to with 
attention. But when he enters the ordinary lists 
of authors, with the hope of reflecting book-know- 
ledge and intellectual culture, it is true charity to 
warn him that his reading is too limited and his 
manner too mechanical to command the public 
ear. A “working man” who will truly tell us the 
story of his own life—or describe to us the wants, 
the trials, and the aspirations of his class—shall 
have patient hearing; but we have no mind to re- 
ceive ‘‘ Lectures on Taste” from a person who is 
properly proud of his hard hands and labour- 
stained face. These ‘‘ Thoughts” are a mistake. 
Imperfect knowledge is apparent on almost every 

se. 

A Manual of Field Operations, adapted for Use 
of Officers of the Army. By Lieut. J. W. Jervis.— 
Though formally addressed to the uses of the ser- 
vice, this Manual of field operations is just the work 
for a non-professional reader to master in order to 
the proper understanding of historical and mili 
memoirs. The explanations are sufficiently clear 
to interest those who have had no special training 
in the science of war; and the illustrations, ga- 
thered from all recent experiences of war, and 
more especially from the campaigns of Bonaparte 
in Italy and Wellington in Spain and Portugal, 
rivet the attention like a first-rate narrative. 

The Jacobin Club. By J. W. Zinkeisen. Part 
I.—Michael Lermontoff’s Poetical Remains. Trans- 
lated by F. Bodenstedt. Vol. I.—Of these Ger- 
man volumes it must for the present suffice to give 
the titles only,—as there is no good reason be | 
we should prematurely report on works but ha’ 
published, when the contents are not of immediate 
and pressing concern, and the completion is possi- 
ble, as it is here promised, within a short period. 
Both, in their several kinds, promise well; and 
when finished will deserve attention. The histo- 
rical essay especially, by Prof. Zinkeisen, seems 
likely to throw some remarkable lights on a subject 
of the first importance ; and we shall, therefore, be 
glad to see the second volume, with which the 
author says his work will be concluded before the 
close of the present year. 

The Orchid Grower's Manual. 
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Williams.—The substance of this work was pub- 
lished in the Gardeners’ Chronicle under the title 
of ‘Orchids for the Millions.’ It appears, that the 
cultivation of these plants—which at one time was 
regarded as the birthright of a titled and wealthy 
few, to be carried on only where all the appliances 
of profound horticultural science and great wealth 
were to be commanded—is to be put in the power 
of every citizen with a space of twenty square feet 
at the back of his house. The great requirement 
of the orchid is, heat; and where this can be applied, 
the details of treatment given in this little work 
will secure a succession of the beautiful and curious 
flowers that are so characteristic of this family of 
plants. Those who wish to make a successful ex- 
periment on the growth of these plants should first 
procure this little work by Mr. Williams. 

Practical Experience in Domestic Poultry. By 
Joseph Newton.—This is a plain straightforward 
account of how a gardener and his wife were in- 
trusted with a stock of poultry,—how they kept 
it,—how much it cost,—and how much they made 
of it in the end. We can cordially recommend Mr. 
Newton’s tiny volume as likely to be very useful 
to those who keep any kind of poultry. 

Gold Mining and Assaying: a Scientific Guide 
for Australian Emigrants. By John A. Phillips. 
—‘The purpose of the following pages,” says Mr. 
Phillips in his Preface, ‘‘ is, to furnish the Austra- 
lian emigrant with the information necessary to 
enable him to conduct with facility the operations 
which are necessary to the successful prosecution of 
gold mining.” The book is nearly wholly of a 
technical character :—for, Mr. Phillips is a prac- 


tical chemist, and does not found his directions on | 


mere theory. The chapters are written with clear- 
ness, and without any undue pretension;—and we 
should conceive that an Australian emigrant start- 
ing for the gold regions might consult them with 
considerable benefit. The book has the advantage 
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THE ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS, 


WE are again indebted to the gallant little ship 
the Prince Albert for the earliest—as it is in all pro- 
bability the only—intelligence that we shall receive 
this year from the Arctic regions. It will be re- 
membered, that on a former occasion this ship was 
the first to bring us the information that the track 
of the missing Expedition had been struck,—and 
now she bears the cheering news that the Govern- 
ment Expedition under Sir Edward Belcher had 


| passed up Wellington Channel early in August. 


This Channel, as well as that leading towards 


of pictorial illustrations,—and the woodcuts are | Melville Island, was quite free from ice, and pre- 


remarkable for their distinctness and vigour. 


sented open water as far as a telescope could com- 


The British Museum ; in Five Sections, or How to | ™and a view. This is the most satisfactory intel- 
View the Whole at once.—This rather enigmatical | ligence that we have had from the field of the long 
line is the title of one of the volumes of Mr. | 


Cradock’s ‘New Library of Useful Knowledge.’ 
It isa mere compilation from otherbooks :—having, 
however, the recommendation of cheapness. 


Naval Architecture: a Treatise on Ship-Building | 


and the Rig of Clippers, with Suggestions for a New 
Method of laying down Vessels. By Lord Robert 
Montagu. — This volume, too technical to be 
understood by general readers, contains an in- 
genious theory in naval architecture—which the 
author illustrates by numerous diagrams and 
fi 


gures. 
A School Atlas of General and Descriptive Geo- 


graphy. By Alex. Keith Johnston.--The maps 
composing this school atlas are distinguished by 
several points of superiority over those generally 
used in schools. Among others, we may mention 
the greater distinctness of the colouring,—which is 
effected by a mechanical process, instead of by hand. 
A second is, the use of two different colours, pro- 
duced by two distinct impressions, to denote land 
and water :—the latter—whether in theform of seas, 
lakes, or rivers—and all the names relating to it, 
being always of a bright blue, so as to be readily 
distinguished. Again, the adoption of the same 
scale of magnitude for countries near or related to 
one another gives the student, at a glance, a much 
better idea of their relative size than he would 
be otherwise able to obtain. In the space at the 
border of each map, the names of other places 
having the same latitude as those delineated are 
inserted, in order to keep the relative positions of 
distant towns or countries before the eye. The 
index is very complete :—and the whole work is 
adapted to the present state of geographical know- 
ledge. 
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Arctic exploration for many a day. As the result 
of Mr. Kennedy’s Expedition combines with all 
else that has been done to point directly up the 
Wellington Channel for the solution of the painful 
and protracted mystery which shrouds our lost 
ships, it is great relief to know that, after the long 
and uncertain beating about in those dreary seas, 
the actual trail is at last almost certainly struck,-— 
and that a bold and resolute officer has gone straight 
into the free and unexplored water along which it 
doubtless runs. A few months more, and the public 
anxiety, so nobly manifested, will, for good or for 
evil, be set finally at rest. Sir Edward Belcher will, 
there is every reason to expect, do now what Capt. 
Penny might perhaps have done last year had 
Capt. Austin so willed:—and the question of our 
countrymen’s fate and that ofan issue by the north- 
west will in all probability be solved finally and to- 
gether.—We feel as if we had escaped from a world 
of vague speculation and aimless endeavour at the 
simple announcement that Sir Edward Belcher 
has sailed up the Wellington Channel! 

The Prince Albert equipped, as our readers 
know, at the expense of Lady Franklin, was 
despatched to the Arctic regions on the 22nd of 
May in last year; and we may refresh their 
memory by stating, that as her voyage in 1850 
failed in its object,—which was, the explora- 
tion of Prince Regent’s Inlet, with the view of 
ascertaining whether Sir John Franklin, or any of 
his companions, had deserted their ships in the 
vicinity of Cape Walker and struck across North 
Somerset to the stores of the Fury,—Lady Franklin 
resolved on again sending the same ship on the 
same mission. 

The command of the Expedition was given to 
Mr. Kennedy,—formerly an officer in the Hudson’s 
Bay Company’s employment, who came to England 
from Canada for the express purpose of affording 
his gratuitous services. Mr. Kennedy has passed 
eight years on the coast of Labrador, and was the 
first European who visited its northern parts. He 
has had consequently great experience in the kind 
of duty for which he volunteered. Mr. Kennedy 
was accompanied by Lieut. Bellot, of the French 





Navy—an officer of great fortitude, daring, ang 
endurance,—and by Hepburn, who served u 
Sir John Franklin in his memorable land journey, 
and who expressed a great desire to go out in 
search of his former chief. To him Mr. Kenned 
states that he was during the whole of his Expedi- 
tion greatly indebted for the excellent order and 
discipline which uniformly prevailed. It may also 
be mentioned, that, by voluntary agreement amo 
the men, no spirituous liquors beyond what were 
required for medicinal purposes were taken out :— 
to which fact Mr. Kennedy attributes no smal} 
proportion of the excellent health enjoyed by his 
crew. 

The Prince Albert made the ice on the 22nd of 
June; and crossing to the west side of Baffin’s 
Bay, reached Pond’s Bay on the 24th of August. 
There, four natives were encountered :—who, how- 
ever, gave no intelligence respecting Sir John 
Franklin. Mr. Kennedy then proceeded up Lan. 
caster Sound as far as Barrow Straits, which he 
reached on the 4th of September. Farther pro- 
gress to the west being impossible from the 
accumulation of ice in the Straits, the Expedition 
made for Port Leopold for shelter :—and here Mr. 
Kennedy had a narrow escape from a calamity— 
and, it may be, if the worst shall have happened, 
a fate—similar to that to ascertain the particulars 
of which he had incurred this extreme peril. 
Having landed in a boat with six men for the 
purpose of reconnoitering, a barrier of ice sud- 
denly reared itself between his ship and the land; 
and a strong drift setting to the south, the 
Prince Albert was carried up Regent Inlet as far 
as Batty Bay,—leaving Mr. Kennedy and his 
boat’s crew on shore, entirely ignorant of the fate 
of their ship. The most strenuous attempts were 
made by Capt. Leark, who had charge of the ship, 
to return to Port Leopold,—but in vain. Under 
these circumstances, M. Bellot and four men left 
the ship to carry succour to their Commander,— 
whom they succeeded in finding at the expiration 
of six weeks alive and well with his men, but ina 
state of great anxiety. They were indebted for 
their preservation to the provisions which had 
been left at Port Leopold by Sir James Ross,— 
which were fortunately in excellent condition. 
Returning to their ship with M. Bellot, the Prince 
Albert was housed in for the winter,—and prepa- 
rations were made for searching during the time 
that the ice would be fast. 

Undeterred by the inclement season, and by the 
absence of other light than that of the moon, Mr. 
Kennedy, accompanied by M. Bellot and three 
men, started in January to visit Fury Beach, and 
to form a first depot there. 

The distance between Batty Bay and Fury 
Beach is forty miles, and the route for the most 
part is very difficult and even dangerous;—yet Mr. 
Kennedy and his party made four journeys to and 
from their ship,—the weather being frequently 
so tempestuous and bad that they could not see a 
couple of yards before them. The stores of the 
Fury were found to be in excellent preservation. 
Indeed, Mr. Kennedy assures us that the preserved 
meats and vegetables were superior in flavour to 
those furnished to the Prince Albert, and the tins 
containing them better in substance than those now 
manufactured. It is impossible to lay too much 
stress on the desirableness of provisioning Arctic 
exploring ships in the very best manner. We 
greatly fear that the desire to have so-called cheap 
articles, without reference to their excellence, has 
had too much weight with the Admiralty autho- 
rities. Not only should the preserved meats and 
vegetables be of the very best quality, —they should 
also be contained in strong tin canisters; for as 
it is constantly necessary for the purposes of Arctic 
exploration to form depdts of provisions to fall 
back upon, they should be so guarded as to resist 
the attacks of wild animals. Now, in the case of 
the tins recently left at Port Leopold, Mr. Ken- 
nedy observed that several of them had been 
opened by bears and other animals; whereas those 
at Fury Beach, which have been lying there for 
nearly thirty years, have on account of their more 
~ vanad material defied all attempts to break into 
them. 

Having made the necessary preparations,—and 
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mention that Mr. Kennedy constructed all 
We implements for sledging, &c. on board his ship, 
_-that gentleman finally started from Fury Beach 
with M. Bellot and six men, with the intention of 
exploring Regent Inlet to its southern extremity. 
This was on the 29th of March, long before the 
stern winter of those regions gives place to a fresh 
spring :—and in order that the party might travel 
lighter, it was resolved to dispense with tents, 
and to trust entirely to the shelter of snow huts.— 
They were provided with two sledges, and five dogs 
_-which proved most valuable and faithful ser- 
yants ; subsisting, when their provisions ran low, 
on scraps of leather. : f ; 
At first their want of experience in constructing 
the snow huts occasioned considerable suffering and 
inconvenience to the party, as they were sometimes 
as long as six hours before they were encased in 
these temporary places of shelter ; but they soon 
acquiredgreater skill, and were enabled, unless when 
interrupted by very severe weather, to construct 
their sleeping places in two or three hours. These 
were formed of thick blocks of frozen snow, which, 
ually narrowing to the roof, defied the power 
of even the strongest gales; and when the party were 
ensconced within them and the hole which gave 
them ingress had been carefully closed, a degree 
of warmth prevailed far exceeding that felt within 
tents. In fact, Mr. Kennedy assures us, that he 
and his party never felt cold in their snow huts, 
and never slept more comfortably than when they 
reposed within them, side by side, on their blankets. 
The greatest zeal animated the little band :— 





officers and men alike shared the arduous duties 
of dragging the sledges and cutting the snow; and | 
M. Bellot by his high scientific attainments was | 
of infinite use in directing the movements of the | 
party,—for their vicinity to the magnetic pole | 
often rendered their compass of comparatively | 


little use. 


And, indeed, it required all these elements of 
success to carry them through their great under- 


taking. Walking steadily, whenever possible, on 
an average seventeen miles a day*—frequently 
through snow storms of the most appalling nature 
—sometimes forced to remain days in their narrow 
snow huts—in one instance weather-bound for 
seven days, when to save their fuel they lived on 
pemmican and snow,—they effected one of the most 
remarkable sledge explorations on record, consider- 
ably exceeding the distance travelled by Capt. ' 
M‘Clintock during the late Expedition under Capt. 
Austin. —That officer conducted a party from | 
Barrow Straits along the northern shore to Mel- 
ville Island, and back again,—a distance of 760 
miles :—whereas Mr. Kennedy and his party travel- 
led fully 1,000 miles, without the advantage of re- | 
tracing their steps on known ground, but continu- 
ally proceeding over what was to them entirely | 
new country. | 
The route which they took led them as far south | 
as Brentford Bay; when they followed an opening 
trending to the west which brought them close to 
Cape Bird. This passage was fifteen miles long and 
iwobroad. Thus, they madethediscovery that North | 
Somerset is a vast island. On reaching Cape Bird, | 
they crossed a bay twenty-five miles wide, and 
struck a low-lying beach, on which they pursued 
their course in a direction due west until they 
attained the estimated longitude of 100° west. 
They then advanced due north and east across the | 
land designated Prince of Wales in the Admiralty 
Chart until they reached Cape Walker, which they 
werenot aware had been visited by Capt. Ommanney. 
Nor, singular to state, when there, did they ex- 
amine the cairn which that officer had erected :— 
its great size and its shape causing them to regard 
itas part of the cliff of which Cape Walker consists, 
and not as an artificial construction, which Mr. 
Kennedy states it in no manner resembled.—So 
much for the tact and sagacity of Capt. Ommanney ! 
Being, thus, ignorant that Cape Walker had 
been previously visited, they carefully examined 
the beach ; and would have extended their ex- 
ploration along the western shore had not their 
very slender stock of provisions compelled them to 
retreat to their ship round North Somerset and 


* On one occasion they travelled twenty-four hours 
Without resting. i 








Port Leopold. They crossed the mouthof Ommanney 
Inlet in two days, and reached Port Leopold on 
the 5th of May. Here the party were obliged to 
remain until the close of the month, the scurvy 
having attacked them. An abundant supply of 
anti-scorbutic medicines and wholesome food gradu- 
ally restored their strength :—and the party even- 
tually rejoined their ship but little the worse for 
their very arduous journey. 

On the 6th of August the Prince Albert was cut 
out of her winter quarters; and Mr. Kennedy 
proceeded to Beechey Island,—where he had the 
great satisfaction of finding the North Star. From 
its commander, Capt. Pullen, he learned that Sir 
E. Belcher had, as we have said, proceeded, under 
the most favourable circumstances, up Wellington 
Channel. 

As the route which Mr. Kennedy had taken 
through Brentford Bay had interfered with the com- 
plete search of Regent's Inlet and Boothia Felix, 
—he made a proposition to Capt. Pullen to lend 
him three men, to act with himself and two of 
his own crew who volunteered to renew the 
search in the above direction. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the Prince Albert was to have been 
sent home with the remainder of her crew.— 
Capt. Pullen agreed to Mr. Kennedy’s proposi- 
tion, and stated his desire to do all in his power to 
assist him; but the men who had volunteered to 
remain out having changed their minds, Mr. 
Kennedy after mature consideration decided on 
returning to England. Before starting he trans- 
ferred to the depot on Beechey Island all the pro- 
visions and stores which he could spare, and the 
gutta percha boat, which had proved on many occa- 
sions of most essential service. 

Mr. Kennedy left Beechey Island on the 25th of 
August; and after a prosperous though stormy 
voyage, arrived at Aberdeen on the 7th of this 


| month,—bringing home all his men in excellent 


health. 


Bearing in mind the limited resources at his 


, command, the smallness of his ship—only 90 tons, 
; —and the absence of many of the supposed re- 


quirements for Arctic exploration,—we must admit 
that Mr. Kennedy and his party deserve the high- 
est credit for their long-continued and zealous 
exertions.—It is true, that he did not probe the 
extremity of Regent's Inlet; but when he found a 
passage leading to the west from Brentford Bay, he 
acted, we think, wisely in following it,—since, had 
Sir John Franklin deserted his ships on the western 
shores of North Somerset, it is very probable that 
he would have followed this open water route to 


, Regent’s Inlet.—We may mention that during his 


absence Dr. Cowie, the medical officer, ascertained 
by examination that no passage exists through 
Cresswell Bay. 

We wish that Mr. Kennedy could have commu- 
nicated with Sir E. Belcher’s officers before they 
started on their several expeditions, His expe- 
rience of the superiority of snow-houses over tents 
would have been of the greatest advantage to them : 
—for we consider all the machinery of tents to be 
a mere incumbrance on a sledging expedition over 


, snow in the Arctic regions. 


Mr. Kennedy states, that during his long journey 
he fell in with a vast number of animals; and it 
may interest the naturalist to know, that two large 
ravens were constantly seen at Fury Beach. At 
the mouth of Wellington Channel an extraordinary 
number of whales were seen coming from the north : 
a fact full of promise. Seals were shot,—the flesh 
of which Mr. Kennedy assures us proved, when 
properly cooked, most palatable. 

The organ given to the crew by H.R.H. Prince 
Albert proved a source of great enjoyment. When 
they were visited by Esquimaux at Pond’s Bay, the 
instrument was brought on deck, and the effects of 
its tones on the natives were irresistibly ludicrous. 

The official despatches brought home from Sir 


E. Belcher inform us, that the ships under his com- | 


mand arrived off Beechey Island on the 11th of 
August last. A most minute and laborious search 
was commenced immediately on the island and the 
adjacent coasts for records of the missing Expedi- 
tion,—but without any successful result. Sir E. 
Belcher says:—‘‘ Upon very mature consideration, 
aided by Capt. Kellett and Commander Pullen, I 





have arrived at the conviction that no hurry in re- 
moving from their winter quarters can be traced. 
Everything bears the stamp of order and regu- 
larity; and although it is a matter of intense sur- 
prise, and incomprehensible to all, it is my firm 
conviction that no intention of leaving a record at 
this spot existed.” With regard to Cape Riley, 
Sir E. Belcher observes, that he cannot assent to 
the supposition that it was occupied by Sir John 
Franklin for magnetical purposes. He conceives 
the circles of stones which were found there to 
be clearly the remains of Esquimaux habitations ; 
and that graves of men and children, wherein the 
bones appear to have been charred, conclusively 
indicate the resting-place or fixed encampment of 
Esquimaux. The i lity, he adds, is also well 
adapted for a fishing position, and for the capture 
of birds. 

Sir E. Belcher feels sanguine of finding records 
of Sir John Franklin’s movements on the shores of 
Wellington Channel.—Caswell’s Tower, a remark- 
able eminence in the vicinity of Cape Riley, and 
at the bottom of Radstock Bay, was visited by 
Lieut. Hamilton and a party. At the foot of it, 
facing the south-east, and about three hundred 
yards from the beach, they found the remains of 
an old Esquimaux encampment, consisting of about 
thirty ruined huts. On searching further, several 
of Goldner’s preserved meat canisters, seven or 
eight wine bottles, a fire-place, and a small well, 
were discovered, but no cairns or documents of any 
kind.—It is worthy of remark, that during this 
excursion five bears were seen. 

Previously to separating, Sir E. Belcher issued 
minute instructions to Capt. Kellett for his guid- 
ance during his Expedition to Melville Teland. 
The main features are, that should the two Expe- 
ditions become too much separated to communi- 
cate, Capt. Kellett is to do all in his power to 
cause his sledge parties to meet those under Sir E. 
Belcher’s orders on the meridian of 105° west, and 
on the parallel of 77° north.—Having deposited 
supplies of fuel, provisions, and clothing at Mel- 
ville Island for the use of Capt. Collinson or Com- 
mander M‘Clure,—who it will be remembered are 
endeavouring to reach that island from Behring’s 
Straits, —Capt. Kellett is to return to Beechey 
Island ;—and, failing to meet with Sir E. Belcher, 
he is to supply the North Star depét store-ship 
with everything that he can possibly spare,—and 
taking from her every invalid, make the best of 
his way to England. Or, he may send home the 
North Star, and place his own ship in depét. 

Such are the main features of the despatches 
brought home by the Prince Albert. — From 
the well-known determination of Sir E. Belcher, 
and the open water existing in Wellington 
Channel, we may safely assume that his Expe- 
dition has attained a very high north latitude:— 
indeed, that it is probably even now in possession 
of the truth as to the fate of our countrymen. 
But should open water fail, Sir Edward is not the 
man to turn back at the aspect of ice, be it ever so 
thick-ribbed. In a letter to his colleague Capt. 
Kellett he says, “‘ It is more than probable, from 
my experience in blasting the ice, that either by 
good fortune or unceasing labour, my ship or 
tender may pass into the Queen’s Channel. And 
having found fresh traces of our missing country- 
men, we may push on,—and on your return to 
Beechey Island, at the termination of your mission, 
you may find no traces or notice of us.” —With this 
spirit, we are warranted in hoping—nay, in feeling 
the conviction—that Sir E. Belcher will not leave 
that water of promise, Wellington Channel and its 
outlets, until he shall have explored them all. 

The very minute but fruitless search that has 
now been made on Beechey Island, Cape Riley, and 
the neighbouring localities, for any record of the 
missing Expedition, is considered an additional 
reason for coming te the conclusion that all was 
well when the missing party rested there. A general 
misunderstanding prevails, to the effect that Frank- 
lin was required by his instructions to leave records 
of his proceedings and intentions at conspicuous 
places under cairns. His official instructions are 
wholly silent on the subject ; and, therefore, as 
long as he was proceeding prosperously he would 
perhaps think it unnecessary to incur the trouble of 
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erecting cairns for the deposit of documents. It was 
right to institute a thorough search for records,— 
since had the Expedition been unfortunate, a record 
would probably have been left either at Beechey 
Island or at Cape Riley; but the fact that nothing of 
this nature has been found, may probably be taken 
as inferential proof that the Expedition had pros- 
pered up to the period of its leaving those localities. 

We understand, that in Sir E. Belcher’s letters to 
the Admiralty he entreats the Board to send out a 
further supply of provisions next year :—urging that 
the success of the Expeditions may possibly depend 
on the Admiralty’s acquiescence in his request. We 
sincerely hope that this will be done. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP, 

Amon the tributes of affection or of respect 
which already crowd that place of memories, the 
Cemetery at Kensal Green,—one memory which 
should have a wider keeping than most is without 
tribute or token. There, among the graves of the 
obscure—save only to the love which has memo- 
rialized them—lies an obscure grave with no me- 
morial to tell that the sorely-vexed frame which 
has found rest therein enclosed the soul of genius. 
Here, where the silence below awakens something 
like thought in the minds of the commonest man, 
not even a stone records that one of the finest 
thinkers of his age is amongst the silent people. 
The grave, which yielded many a quaint and pro- 
found thought to Thomas Hood, has avenged 


We regret to say, that a letter is in town from 
Mr. Boyd Horsburgh, a magistrate of Brisbane 
Water, in New South Wales—who, with Mr. 
Hely, is in joint command of an Expedition des- 
patched by the Colonial Government in search of 
Dr. Leichardt and his companions,—which letter 
is addressed to his brother Dr. _Horsburgh, of 
Hounslow—by whom its melancholy contents have 
been kindly communicated to us. At the date of 
the letter, the 22nd of April, the Expedition had 
advanced seven hundred miles,—and had just 
heard from the natives a report that the Doctor 
and his party were murdered at a point about three 
hundred miles from their then position. This 
report they had reason to believe was true: and in 
consequence thereof, they were to push on to the 
spot indicated,—and if successful in discovering 
the remains of the lost Expedition, they were to 


expected to be able to write again. 
the place from which this letter was dated, as far 


natives in the district to which the searching party 
desired to penetrate are described as being very 
hostile. All the party had suffered much from 
what they describe as blight in the eyes—with 


health. 

A Correspondent who, under the signature of 
‘‘Nemo,” writes to complain of our proposal for 
what he deems would be an invidious distinction 





itself by absorbing him into earth over which his 
very name is unwritten.—It is no honour to the 
thousands who for many years of suffering to him- | 
self drank at once wisdom and fanciful delight | 
from the full fountains of his muse, that this should | 
be so, Thomas Hood has in no form yet had that | 
justice done to him which is his due,—and which 

posterity, ifit be left to pay the debt, will reproach | 
the generation of his contemporaries for having 


denied. His very popularity was not based upon | 
the best foundations that he had himself laid for | 


it. To the common eye, the quaintness of his | 
forms often overgrew thesweet and solemn thoughts | 
out of which they sprang,—as an organized and 
informed world in space is known to the unintelli- | 
gent eye only by the outer light of the star. The | 
pun was to Thomas Hood what his cap was to the | 
ancient so-called jester,—the guise under which | 
the was privileged to utter deep wisdom :—and 
aany ears heard only the ringing of the bells. 
But on such men, too, his memory has a claim,— 
for the bells made very sweet music for even those 
‘who apprehended not the fine truths which they 
were uttering.—Besides all this, there is much of 
Hood's writing of which we believe the world in 
general knows nothing at all, or very little,—and 
some day a discriminating publisher and a compe- 
tent editor must put him right before the public in 
that respect.—Meantime, a body of gentlemen 
have undertaken, so far as in them lies, to remove 
the national reproach that speaks from the undis- 
tinguished grave of Hood. These gentlemen are 
members of the Whittington Club:—and we 
confess that, remembering what the Whittington 
Club is, we like both the project and the quarter 
of its initiative. The Club is honoured by the 
movement, -—and we think poor Hood would 
especially have savoured the honour to himself as 
coming from the Club. The object of these gentle- 
men is, to collect the means of raising some memo- 
rial over this hitherto neglected grave,—and the 
form of that memorial must, of course, depend on 
the width, or the liberality, of the answer to their 
appeal. So far as they are concerned, it matters 
little what amount they raise :—enough will be 
got to put some mark on the place of Hood’s rest, 
and to do much credit to themselves. But we 
believe that very many others will desire to be 
sharers in that credit :—and it is for the purpose of 
affording the opportunity to those who would not 
willingly miss it, that we have given to the project 
of the gentlemen in question the benefit of our cir- 
culation, 


into Students and Readers amongst the frequenters 


of the Reading-room in the British Museum, has 


wholly mistaken the spirit of that recommenda- 

tion :—which we think the whole tenor of our | 
article would have suggested if carefully read. We 
do not propose anything like a formal division into | 
separate classes :—the line of which it would be | 
impossible to draw, as our correspondent suggests. | 


| The division that we suggest is one not of persons, | 


return immediately. In ten weeks Mr. Horsburgh | 
The name of | 


as it can be deciphered, appears to be Surat. The | 


the exception of Mr. Hely, who was in excellent | 


capital, the Academy of Medicine has lost a oem. 
ber, Dr. Castel,—at an advanced age.—M. Rouil. 
lard, a painter of name, has also died in Paris 
aged sixty-five.—A distinguished writer, the Count 
Adrien de Sarrazin, author of ‘Le Caravanserail.’ 
a collection of tales that have achieved a lasting 
reputation, died at Vendome on the 26th of Sep. 
tember. M. de Sarrazin, who was private Secre 
tary to the Minister Decazes when the latter was in 
office, was sixty-seven years of age.—M. Jean 
Madeleine Schneitzhoffer, musical composer and 
| late professor at the Conservatoire, has just died at 
| Montmartre, at the age of sixty-seven.— From 
| Dorpat, in Livonia, we hear of the sudden death 
| of the oldest of the professors in that Russian 
| University—Dr. Charles de Morgenstern. Dr, 
; de Morgenstern had occupied the chair of Greek 
and Latin Philology there for the long period of 
half a century, less a year. He was the creator of 
the Museum of Antiquities and of the Lib 
of the University at Halle, where he had first pro- 
fessed,—and the founder of the Philological Semi- 
nary, and of the Normal School, at Dorpat. In 
his person learning had been decorated by the 
hands of two sovereigns,—the Emperors Alexander 
and Nicholas:—and many well-known works, in 
Latin and in German, remain to attest his titles. — 
At Copenhagen, M. Blanco-Luno, the proprietor 
of the largest printing establishment ever founded 
within the circle of the Scandinavian kingdoms, has 
died childless,—and leaving his large fortune to 
benevolent institutions in Poland and in Denmark. 
—American papers report the death of Mr. Mac- 
farlane, a man of letters and Associate Judge of 
Huntingdon county.—He was editor of the Harris- 
burg Keystone. 

The Horticultural Society is about to introduce 
a great alteration in its monthly shows in Regent 
Street :—an alteration which we believe will be 
found of benefit both to the Society itself and to 








{ 


but of books—not of men, but of their immediate | garden cultivators. It is intended, that in future 
objects. The man who comes to consult the library | each meeting of the season shall have prizes offered 
for the materials of history, belongs to the class | for specific objects. For instance, at the first 
Student :—the same man, when he goes to pass | of the meetings of the new session, which will take 
an idle hour, or to gratify a mere literary curiosity, | place next Tuesday (the 19th), prizes are offered 
is, by our definition, in the category of Readers. | for a collection of Hardy Annuals, for Table Pears, 
As a student, he can have no advantage from the , and for Green Peas. The offer of these specific 
increase of reading hours which our proposal of an | prizes does not prevent the judges from rewarding 


additional room contemplates,—because the trea- | 
sures with which he will have most probably to | 
deal are those which, not being easily—or at all— 
replaceable, are not to be exposed to the risks of 


reading by gas-light. 


other objects that may be shown if they consider 
them of unusual merit. The prizes are not con- 
| fined to specimens grown by Fellows,-—but may 
be competed for by strangers;—that all classes, 
from the peer to the peasant, may enter the lists. 


A balloon ascent for scientific objects, under the | We see no reason why the latter should not carry 
direction of the Kew Committee of the Council of | off the prize,—say, for instance, for green peas, as 
the British Association, is to take place from Vaux- | their production in October requires nothing but 
hall Gardens on Thursday the 21st of October, at | care and no expense for forcing. The list of arti- 
2 p.m. if the weather be favourable,—otherwise, on | cles for which prizes are to be awarded at each 
Friday or Saturday the 22nd or 23rd of October. | meeting is varied,—and can be learnt from any 


| 
The following circular bears the signature of Col. | 
Sykes, the chairman of the Kew Committee. 

“You are respectfully invited to make the following me- | 
teorological observations at your station :—Observations of 
the barometer, dry and wet thermometers, and Daniell’s | 
hygrometer at every hour (or as often as convenient) from 
1 p.m. till 7 p.m. on the day of ascent. If the bailoon should | 
be visible from your station, it would be desirable that you | 
should take note of the species and general appearance of 
the clouds in its neighbourhood, also the exact time of the 
balloon being seen to enter or leave the clouds. It would be 
well if you could furnish also from your meteorological 
journal, the ordinary observations for the day before and the | 
day after the ascent, together with the corrections to your | 
instruments, and the height above the sea. You are re- | 
quested to transmit your observations to me at the India | 
House, London.” 


The provincial and foreign papers contribute a | 
variety of names to the obituary of the last ten | 
days,—which though belonging to the several de- 
partments of the arts as well as to those of science 
and literature, may be brought here into a common 
| paragraph.—Edinburgh papers announce the death 
| of Mr. John Gibson, the portrait painter of that | 

city,—who met his death by a lamentable accident 
while attending to the duties of his office as super- 
intendent of hanging for the present year at the 
West of Scotland Academy’s Exhibition—prepara- 





Our readers will perceive by our advertising 
columns of this day, that a subscription has also 
been commenced for a memorial window in honour 
of the poet Wordsworth, in the church now re- 
building in Cockermouth,—the town of his birth. 


tory to its opening a few days ago.—In Paris, 
the Academy of Sciences has lost a distinguished 
member of its botanical section, in the person of 
| Dr. Achille Richard, Professor of Medical Natural 
| History in the Faculty of Medicine. In the same 





Fellow, or at the rooms of the Society. 

A deputation of the members of the Committee 
of the Great Industrial Exhibition to be held in 
Dublin have waited on the Lord Lieutenant at 
Dublin Castle, to solicit his influence in obtaining 
from the Queen acontribution to the Irish Exhibition 
of some of the articles which she exhibited in Hyde 
Park. His Excellency has promised to forward the 
request through the proper channel to Her Majesty: 
—and he further promised the deputation that no 
efforts of his should be wanting to make the Exhi- 
bition worthy of the country in every respect. 

The principle of free public libraries for the 
people, after having obtained a practical acceptance 
in the most practical of English towns, has taken 
wing—as we predicted it soon would—for the me- 
tropolis. The recent discussion as to a re-arrange- 
ment of the National Library, having for its first 
object to render our literary treasures available to 
a wider public than has access to them under the 
existing system, has given a new impulse to an old 
idea,—and Marylebone, as we learn from a corre- 
spondence in the Dai/y News, has nominated a 
Committee to promote the formation of a public 
library in that populous district. A subscription 
list has been commenced, with a ‘most munifi- 
cent donation” from Mr. Peto, the eminent con- 
tractor. The Committee, so far as it is yet formed, 
consists of the representatives of the borough, Lord 
Dudley Stuart and Sir Benjamin Hal!, Dr. Hume 
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the rector, the Hon. A. Kinnaird, Messrs. 
“Fifa Apsley Pellatt, Francis Graham Moon, 
John Laurie, Aaron Ashur Goldsmid, Peter 
Graham, David Davies, J. G. Crace, George 
Withas, and Benjamin Oliviera. From this list we 
miss the names of such of our literary illustrations 
as have their residence in Marylebone,—and whose 
adhesion, we apprehend, might be easily—and, 
if so, should be promptly—obtained by those who 
are now active in the matter. As to the prospects 
of the movement, it would be premature to venture 
an opinion ; but we should imagine that an insti- 
tution possible in Manchester cannot be impossible 
in Marylebone. We notice that Mr. Oliviera, its 
projector, speaks without doubt of “‘its perfect 
success :”—and we may safely assume that if a free 
library for the million be successfully established 
jn one district of the metropolis, it will become 
merely a question of time how soon similar insti- 
tutions shall grow up in all the other districts. 

Meanwhile, it is encouraging to see that some 
of our municipalities are disposed to take up the 
question of public libraries in a liberal spirit. A 
voice has arisen in their favour even amidst the 
cloistered exclusiveness of Oxford. The townsmen 
of that city have voted a local rate for the founda- 
tion and support of a free library by a majority of 
more than ten to one. If this zeal for the blessings 
of education should extend around them, the dons 
will do well to look to their laurels. Of old the 
classification at Oxford was-—scholars and clowns. 
This distinction died out long ago,—and of late it 
has been merely—-gownsmen and townsmen. If 
the laity should go on erecting free libraries and 
public schools, while the colleges keep to their dark 
ways and consecrated abuses, the old distinction 
may be restored, but with a difference not very flat- 
tering to the members of the University. 

By the way, we may record that in the above 
“seat of Learning”—as it assumes to be called— 
and which it deserves to be called in the sense of 
Learning having been long sedentary, instead of 
progressive, there—the loss of its Soldier Chan- 
cellor has been replaced by the University—or 
rather by the heads of the University, the Univer- 
sity itself being absent,—electing—we were going 
to say Lord Derby—but we believe it is the 
Prime Minister. 

We understand that the International Postage 
Association, among other active measures for 
effecting the objects for which they have combined, 
intend to despatch their honorary secretary, M. 
Manuel di Ysasi, to the several courts of Europe, 
—and to Egypt and Turkey, with a view to the 
personal discussion of the principles adopted by the 
London Society with the several postal authorities 
on the Continent, and the collection of such sta- 
tisties as may aid the agitation, as well as such 
information as will enlighten its promoters. 

The provisional directors of the London (Wat- 
ford) Spring Water Company have just published 
their report. Although a large majority of the 
House of Commons voted in favour of the Bill for 
establishing the company, it was referred to the 
Committee on Water Supply,—who reported in 
its favour, but too late for the Bill to pass in the 
last session of Parliament. From the additional 
mass of evidence which the directors were able to 
lay before this Committee, there seems to be no 
doubt that an abundant supply of water much 
purer than any served by the present companies 
can be obtained from the chalk in the neighbour- 
hood of London. The public is indebted to the 
directors of this company for pointing out the 
impure condition of the Thames water,—and the 
necessity for adopting steps either for obtaining 
water from other sources or for rendering the 
Thames more fitted to supply this necessary of life. 
From the evidence given before the Committee of 
the House of Commons by Dr. Lankester and Dr. 
Redfern it appears, that the Thames water even 
above Teddington Lock is in a very impure con- 
dition, and unfitted for human use. So long as the 
drainage and sewage of the whole country through 
which the Thames flows is allowed to pass into this 
river, it is evident that nothing but an impure 
water can be obtained from it.—Not the least ad- 
vantage that would result from London being sup- 
plied with the Watford water would be, that its 


great purity would compel the other companies to 
make more effectual exertions to supply a water 
better adapted to the wants of a civilized commu- 
nity than any that the inhabitants of London are 
now compelled to use. 

The Dutch government has just taken possession 
of the valuable collections bequeathed to the State 
by the celebrated bibliophilist Baron Wertreenen 
Van Tiellandt,—and is about to form them into a 
separate Museum, to be called the Museum Wertre- 
nianum. They consist of, a library of ten thousand 
rare and curious volumes on the history of typo- 
graphy, bibliography, archeology, and numismatics, 
—a gallery of pictures by the oldest masters, such 
as Cimabue, Giotto, &c.,—ancient Greek and Roman 
sculptures, many of which are from Herculaneum 
and Pompeii,—and a collection of ancient Greek, 
Roman, and Oriental coins.—Of the books, 1,233, 
it is said, bear date in the fifteenth century.—There 
is further a collection of 385 manuscripts, all an- 
terior to the fourteenth century. 


The WELLINGTON CAMPAIGNS (honoured by the presence 
of Her Majesty, the Royal Family, and the late Duke).—The 
Duke's Chamber and Exterior of Walmer Castle are now added to 
the above DIORAMA, the only complete illustration of HIS 
GRACE’S CAREER ever exhibited. Daily, at Three aud Eizht. 
—Admission, 18, 28. 6d., and 33.—Also, may be had, a Descriptive 
Memoir and Key to the Diorama, illustrated, price 1s. 

GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent Street. 





TIE GOLD FIELDS OF AUSTRALIA, —This NEW 
MOVING PANORAMA, Painted, from Sketches made upon 
the spot, by J. 8. Prout, is EXHIBITED daily at 309, Regent 
Street, next the Polytechnic. Among the principal Scenes are— 
Plymouth Sound — Madeira — Cape of Good Hope — South Sea 
Whale Fishing—Melbourne—Geelong—The Road tothe Diggings 
— Mount Alexander—Syduey—The Blue Mountains—Summer-hall 
Creek — Ophir — Encampment of Gold Diggers by Moonlight.— 
Admission, ls. ; Reserved Seats, 28.; Gallery, éd. At Three and 
Light o'clock. —The Descriptive Lecture is given by Mr, Prout. 


TO ARTISTS, INVENTORS, &. &.—The Directors of the 
ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION (Patron H.R.H. 
PRINCE ALBERT) respectfully GIVE NOTICE, that DEPO- 
SITS of GENERAL INTEREST are RECEIVED, and ably 
described to the Public, FREE cf EXPENSE.—The EXHIBI- 
TION, and allthe POPULAR LECYrURES, as usual—LAST 
WEEK of Mr. BUCKLAND’s LECTURE on MUSIC, in which 
he will sing the NATIONAL SONG on the DEATH of WEL- 
LINGTON,—Admission, 18. ; Schools, and Children under ten, 
hal!-price. 





MEETING FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Tves. Horticultural, 3. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


LONDON SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, Exeter Hati.— 
Conductor of the Weekly Rehearsals and grand performances, 
with 800 performers, in the Large Hall, Mr. SU RMAN (Founder 
of the Exeter Hall Oratorios)—THis EVENING will be re- 
hearsed Mandel’s FUNERAL ANTHEM and Dr. Elvey’s 
BIKTHDAY CANTATA. The Concerts of the Fifth Season will 
commence as soon as the decorations in the Large Hall! are com- 
pleted.—The Subscription for Two Tickets for each Concert is One 
or Two Guineas per apnum, entitling Subscribers and performing 
Members to advantages which no other Society offers. — Only 
Office, No. 9, entrance in Exeter Street, Strand, 





NEW FUBLICATIONS. 

Israel Restored : an Oratorio. Composed by 
William Richard Bexfield.—In returning to this 
oratorio our task is an casy one compared with 
the examination of Mr. Pierson’s ‘ Jerusalem.’ So 
much might have beenalready inferred by the reader, 
—since the largeness, solemnity, and simplicity 
with which Dr. Bexfield was credited [ante, p. 
1038] when his oratorio was performed at Norwich 
Festival could not co-exist with such crudities and 
licences as must annoy the taste and perplex skilled 
definers when analysis and description have to be 
attempted. 

While, however, we feel that Dr. Bexfield has 
had a high ideal throughout his Oratorio, we are 
aware also that this has confined itself to the setting 
of the separate texts which form his book, and not 
sufficiently concerned itself with their selection. 
Herein he is blameworthy, and his music has suf- 
fered for his want of scrutiny. What writer, for 
instance, to whom poem or drama were valuable 
inasmuch as they comprise beginning, middle, or 
end, would have commenced a work with this pas- 
sage ?— 

“He that sitteth in the Heavens shall laugh them to 
scorn.” 
—Who can endure, by way of continuation to the 
air closing with the burden— 

“*O Lord, behold my affliction,” 
the following text for chorus !— 

**Happy shall he be that rewardeth thee as thou hast 
served us !” 

—The jar on every feeling of propriety made 
by reckless incoherences like these must have 
crippled the imagination of the composer more 





perhaps than he is aware,—since, when sequel in 
the story is wanting and one separate musical piece 
ceases to suggest or to control another, the inspi- 
ration has perpetually to be kindled anew after a 
full stop, instead of flowing on artlessly and (in 
some degree) inevitably. Nor in his treatment of 
the words when laid before him is Dr. Bexfield 
always “nice or wise.” What English ear can 
forgive such a liberty as “‘ fa-vour-a-ble” set as 
a trisyllable, especially when the repetition of the 
word is so frequent as in the air No. 21? Due care 
would have averted the repetition of one and the 
same figure—the ascending scale—which we find 
in the airs ‘O Jerusalem,’ ‘ Fear not thou,’ ‘Ged 
shall wipe away all tears,’ ‘The Lord shall be,’ 
‘Thy way, O God.’ Taste would have felt that 
the employment of the key of c major and minor 
in Nos. 33, 34, (minors 35, 38) was a gratuitous 
sacrifice of variety, making the ear absolutely 
sicken for some other tone. In future works we 
trust that by working according to some general 
plan, and not on the bit-by-bit mode of construc- 
tion, Dr. Bexfield will avoid defects like these. 
He might even do worse than recompose some 
numbers of his ‘ Israel ’ and transpose others. 

The above speculations, however pertinent as 
reaching the cardinal fault of this oratorio, and 
indicating the inexperience, if not the error, of its 
writer, which must be cured ere he can take high 
rank, have interrupted the course of methodical 
analysis.—To begin now at the beginning :—the 
first movement of the Overture is grave and good, 
—the third is a stately and simple composition in 
a slow tempo di menuetto, to which we by no means. 
object (in spite of the commonplace and mechanical 
commencement of the second part of the melody, 
vide the first four bars of p. 10),—but the second 
and main movement, alleyretto fugato, should be 
expunged, were Dr. Bexfield on reconsideration 
bent, not because it is bad, but because it might 
never have been written had not the ‘“‘ Drought ” 
overture to ‘ Elijah’ gone before it. Poor Men- 
delssohn !—in his lifetime so stupidly accused by 
people who stick fast at Mozart, or Beethoven, or 
Weber, of want of originality, yet who now seems 
to furnish a phrase, or a form, or a chord to every 
beginner, and to many an adult who tries craftily 
to conceal the obligation,—his fate in this respect 
is as pleasant a comment on the value of an epi- 
thet as the annals of Music could supply. 

In our notes on the performance of ‘Israel’ 
honourable mention was made of certain airs, 
choruses, &c. :—a few remarks have still to be 
added.—The bass aria, No. 10, ‘They know not,” 
is clever, but cramping to the singer and (a rare 
fault with Dr. Bexfield) unvocal ; because the in- 
tervals are uncouth, and the interest is thrown into 
the acompaniment.— The chorus No. 16, ‘The 
Eternal God,’ (which, again, is in the key of ¢,) 
contains some simple and forcible effects,—as, for 
instance, on the words (p. 75) ‘He shall thrust out 
the enemy.’ The air, ‘O be favourable,’ (No. 21), 
already objected to on other grounds, and spun 
out to too great length, is, nevertheless, elegant 
and tuneable.—The chorus (No. 29) ‘ Blessed,’ &c. 
which opens part the third, is jubilant and gracious, 
The chorus No. 33, ‘Thou, O Lord,’ is a vigo- 
rous, spirited and massive movement.—The chorus 
No. 35—‘The Waves of the Sea’—is bold and 
dramatic.—The interlude No. 37, called “a calm,” 
is irrational ; but the following chorus commences 
effectively,—though at pp. 188, 189 we find one 
of those furniture phrases by which Haydn and 
Mozart when writing Masses against time (and, 
alas! both did such things) could carry on a ‘Gloria’ 
or a ‘Credo’ with a certain semblance of anima- 
tion when no new matter was forthcoming.—We 
like, too, the chorus No. 39, ‘Awake,’ for its 
noble and lyrical beauty.—The quartett No. 43, 
with its organ accompaniment, ought to be one of 
the doomed numbers. The larger portion of it is 
little better than such a tawdry piece of display as 
might be found in an Anthem by Wainwright or by 
Dr. Clarke Whitfield,—neither of whom, we sus- 
pect, Dr. Bexfield would ‘enter on his list of 
friends,” among anthem composers. 

To sum up :—after every drawback has been 
made—every fault counted—every reminiscence 
protested against,—we find in ‘Israel Restored’ 
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more than ordinary promise. There is no affec- 
tation, no ugliness,—little that could be called 
mean,—nothing that could be stigmatized as pro- 
fane distinguished from sacred. e powers of 
the voices are understood; those expedients of 
wholesome construction are displayed which in- 
dicate not only that the writer has studied coun- 
terpoint lly, but also that he possesses 
sustaining vigour. 


and give occasion to prophecy, Dr. Bexfield’s is the 
one from which we are best justified in expecting 
for some future day an individual and English ad- 
dition to our treasury of sacred music. 





HayMarkKeEt.—The proceedings at this theatre 


possess just now somewhat of a personal interest, 
in the fact that the present is announced to be the 
farewell season of Mr. Webster's management. We 
believe he has not been lately successful in propor- 
tion to his efforts;—that the capital which he may 
fairly be presumed to have expended has not met 
with corresponding returns. Into the reasons of 
this result we will not now enter;—Mr. Webster's 
experience is sufficient guarantee that, under 
existing circumstances, it is expedient that the 
management should be transferred to new hands, 
and try the chance which change of direction may 
have in stimulating public attention. 

On Saturday, a new farce was produced at this 
house, by Mr. Maddison Morton, called ‘The 
Woman I adore.’ It isa slight affair, setting forth 
the arrogance of a banker's clerk in love with a 
rich countess. Invited to a ball at her mansion 
by a forged letter, the ‘‘ weak invention” of his 
fellow-clerks, he makes himself ridiculous by his 
dress and manner;—but gets out of the scrape by 
incidentally being of service in the detection of 
a swindler. Mr. Buckstone contributed much 
drollery to this somewhat sober piece of stage-por- 
traiture;—but we cannot add, that the Malvolio of 
the counting-house is quite equal to that of the 
Lady Olivia’s drawing-room. The piece is, how- 
ever, we repeat, a trifle,—and must not be sternly 
criticized. We are willing to imitate the audience, 
—who received it with indulgent but not vehement 
approbation. 

‘The Road to Ruin’ has been revived here for the 
purpose of testing the talents of a fair débutante on the 
London boards, Miss Rosa Bennett—a sister of Miss 
Julia Bennett—in the part of Sophia Freelove. The 
lady comes beforeus as a well-practised actress. She 
filled the character completely; omitting none of its 
stage-traditions, and failing in none of its stage- 
expressions. Her personal recommendations are 
not few; and, in all probability, the London stage 
gains in her an efficient and attractive actress. 
Mr. Wigan, who has migrated to this house, was 
cast for Goldjinch ;—a part not affording occasion 
for the finesse and polish which are the attributes 
of this finished performer. The character was ma- 
nifestly out of his line,—though cleverly managed. 
Mr. Stuart in Old Dornton was too tragic,—and 
Mr. Leigh Murray in Harry Dornton was not suf- 
ficiently at his ease. Credit, however, must be 
given to the latter for both accurate conception 
and elaborate execution.—There are difficulties in 
the performance of this comedy arising from the 
obsoleteness of the manners,—which are such as 
seriously to affect its position and rank as a drama. 
Once acceptable, they now appear outré and farcical 
in the comic scenes, and somewhat melo-dramatic 
in the serious ones. It is almost impossible, 
under such conditions, for the performers to main- 
tain the precise air of the legitimate professors of 
histrionic art; and they are constantly betrayed in 
their best efforts by the intractability of the matter, 
to which they have to give a form in a considerable 
degree alien to its intrinsic nature. 

On Monday, Mr. Buckstone’s comedy of ‘The 
Foundlings’ was reproduced :—and was fairly acted, 
with its usual success. 


On Thursday a new farce, by Mr. Stirling Coyne, | frey Specdwell,—the latter forcibly performed by 
entitled ‘Box and Cox Married and Settled,’ was | 
It is a sequel to Mr. M. Morton’s | 
celebrated piece of ‘Box and Cox,’—and seems | 
Miss Hawes | 


produced. 


likely to vie with that in popularity. 
and Miss Dawes, (Mrs. Buckingham and Mrs. Caul- 


field) are the two ladies who become the wives of ; both as the prudent and enterprising merchant 


So far as the new English | of jealousy ensues. 
oratorios before the public are open to comparison | 


Box and Cox (Mr. Keeley and Mr. Buckstone). 
They meet at the same lodgings; when Box recog- 
nizes in his friend’s wife the Miss Hawes whose 
glove he still possesses as the touching souvenir 
of a railway flirtation. He seeks to awaken her 
recollection by restoring the glove undera muffin,— 
which Cox unfortunately appropriates, and finds 
the precious deposit. On this a complicated scene 
Cox resolves on leaving the 
house :—but it rains and he has lately lost his um- 
brella. At that moment he perceives from the 
window a passenger carrying as he believes his 
umbrella. Him he Hews we challenges :—and 
he is dared to come down and claim it. He does so; 
and after a riotous conflict in the street, re-enters, 
bruised and bespattered, with the coveted prize in his 
hand. This turns out after all not to be his property, 
but Box’s, who had lost it six months previously. 
Cox's jealousy is subsequently appeased by the 
production of a stuffed puppy, ina box marked 
‘Little Charley,” which had been the mistaken 
subject of conversation between Mr. Box and Mrs. 
Cox. As both couples have a child—one a boy and 
the other a girl,—a family compact for the future 
marriage of the infants is ratified as the bond of 
reconciliation.—The laughter excited by these ab- 
surd incidents was excessive, and the piece was an- 
nounced for repetition with unanimous applause. 
SapLer’s WELLS.—On Friday week, an impor- 
tant revival was introduced to these boards:—the 
comedy of ‘The Woman never Vext,’ as altered 
by Mr. Planché from Old Rowley’s ‘ New Wonder,’ 
for the actors of Covent Garden Theatre, in 1824. 
The adaptation makes an actable comedy; the 
story and characters of which powerfully affect the 
sympathies, and have a strange stage interest not 
likely to be suggested to the ordinary reader on 
perusal. Unlike comedies in general, the plot of 
this is founded on an historical event—the rebuilding 
of Ludgate Prison by one Stephen Foster; who in 
his less prosperous days had been a captive therein, 
—and had thus been madeacquainted with theincon- 
veniences which it was desirable to remedy for the 
sake of poor debtors. To illustrate this incident, 
the old poet hascontrived a plot embracing nearly all 
the family relations—those of father, son, brother, 
uncle, husband, wife, suitor, and mistress; and has 
produced them with variety sufficient to afford the 
proper dramatic contrast, and to promote a pleasur- 
able amount ofaction. Stephen Foster (Mr. H. Mars- 
ton) is in the play represented as a gay spendthrift, 
borrowing money from his nephew, to be ex- 
pended in games of hazard, and thereby incurring 
the resentment of his brother. This resentment 
is naturally directed also against the benefactor ; 
who is cast forth as a disobedient son,—and finds 
shelter and a sweetheart in the house of a mer- 
chant Brown. Meanwhile, Stephen Foster attracts 
the attention of the rich widow of Cornhill, ‘‘ the 
woman never vext,” (that is, who had never suf- 
fered misfortune,) and who, for the sake of a 
change from the monotony of her sunny condition, 
risks herself and fortune on one who, she is pleased 
to believe, may sacrifice both. But here she is 
doomed to disappointment,—for Stephen turns out 
to be a careful husband, and even becomes sheriff 
of the City. A turn of fortune in the contrary 
direction befalls his elder brother, who loses his 
ships in a storm at the very mouth of the Thames, 
—and thus himself falls into the condition of a 
prisoner at Ludgate. The fraternal enmity seems 
overtly still to exist; but secretly Stephen re- 
deems his brother’s debts,—-and on setting him at 
large, gets all his fellow prisoners transferred to 
Newgate, in order to effect the improvements in 
the old prison, as recorded in Strype’s ‘ Chronicle.’ 
The character of Stephen’s wife is skilfully con- 
trasted with that of his elder brother’s,—who is a 





veritable shrew. Two eccentric wooers of Brown’s 
daughter—of the ‘“‘Slender” and ‘“ Pistol” class 
—by name Mr. Innocent Lambskin and Sir God- 


Mr. Barrett—created much rude amusement. In 
the part of an insolent fool whom the lady keeps 
among her servitors, Mr. Lewis Ball was also 
Gelectably extravagant in his burlesque. But the 
chief praise is due to Mr. George Bennett ; who, 


and as the desperate bankrupt trader 
hard-headed, violent and straight-forward macs 
wealth, all whose notions are derived from com 
mercial usage, and who is not to be converted from 
the prejudices of his position save by a crisis 
which touches his heart by restoring his fortune 
However, he is then made to feel; and the play 
gains thus a moral influence which in a great — 
sure flows from the fact of his repentance. The 
heart, breaking through its worldly crust, is final} 
revealed, —and the audience “recognize a quale 
in its beatings.” Indeed, the healthy tone of the 
play throughout is to be emphatically commended, 





MvsIcAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. —We are 
enabled to state, that the Christmas revels of the 
olden time will be again held at Windsor this year. 
—and with a novelty which recalls the time of * the 
great Eliza,” who, as Lord Falkland sings,— 

With her judicious favours, did infuse 

Courage and strength into his younger muse. 
The “younger muse” celebrated by Lord Falk. 
land was that of Ben Jonson, often called by the 
voice of Royalty to contribute the flash of his wit 
and the music of his verse towards the entertain. 
ment of his sovereign. “Queen Victoria will open 
her dramatic campaign with a new poetical-pros 
comedy of English life from the pen of Mr. Douglas 
Jerrold.—This is a good beginning of the dramatic 
new year,—with an agreeable smack of old days 
and of a literary court about it.—The play will 
be brought out at the Princess’s Theatre on the 
night following that on which it is to be produced 
before the Queen and Court at Windsor Castle, 

Mr. Bolton’s provisional management of Drury 
Lane terminated on Saturday last. The perform. 
ance of ‘Richard the Third’ had been advertised 
for that evening, —but the theatre was not opened. 
A crowd of supernumeraries assembled atthestage- 
door, and forced an entrance, clamouring for pay- 
ment. The poor fellows were met by a party of 
police, by whom they were forcibly fas 
Verily, the committee for letting this magnificent 
edifice have much to answer for. 

The theatrical season of Paris seems to be com- 
mencing this autumn with rather more than ordi- 
nary activity. A new ‘ Richard the Third,’ by 
M. Séjour, has just been produced at the Thédtre 
Porte St.-Martin,—in which M. Ligier and Malle. 
Lia Felix are said to act with great success,— 
Malle. Rachel is announced as about to appear in 
three new dramas during the winter :—one to be 
a three-act play, ‘La Comédie Bourgeoise,’ by M. 
Emile Augier,—another to be a drama, in which 
she will act the part of Aspasie, by M. Samson, of 
the Thédtre Francgais,—the third to be a one-act 
piece, entitled ‘Rosemonde,’ by M. Latour de 
Saint-Ybars.— An ordinance has just been passel 
by the French Government prohibiting the ap- 
pearance and engagement of children, under ¢ 
certain age, at the theatres. 

Meanwhile, Italy is, as usual, week by week pro- 
ducing her new musical marvels; which when 
brought to trial on this side of the Alps, or ex 
amined from our point of view, prove, alas! to be 
marvellous only inasmuch as they are not musical. 
Great praises, however, are lavished in the foreign 
journals on Signora Candiani, who has been 
singing Rossini’s operas at Florence, —and o 
Signor Consolini, yet another maestro, who his 
been delighting the Genoese public with an opers 
called ‘ La Finta Pazza.’ 

The Philadelphia North American announces, 
that the celebrated violinist Mr. Ole Bull ba 
bought an estate of 120,000 acres in Pennsylvania; 
on which he intends to found a colony of his com 
patriots. Ole Bull is compared to Amphion,— 
who reared the walls of a city with his lyre.—Ths 
story may be matched with another bit of gosp 
which helps to prove that music is in our day the 
stream that flows over the golden sands, Some a 
since we announced that Mdlle. Jenny Lind hal 
transmitted from New York to Stockholm a sua 
of about 12,0007. to be employed in the creatio? 
of gratuitous schools for young girls in those par 
of Sweden where they were needed. The Stock- 
holm journals now announce that she has increas’ 
this sum to 40,000/.—and appointed trustees 





carry her design into execution. 
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Mr. William Dargan.— We find in Lloyd's 
Weekly Newspaper the following particulars of the 
history of the “Trish Agitator” who conspires for 
[rishrailwaysand plots Irish Industrial Exhibitions, 
—and spends 26,0001. at a time out of his own 

ket to carry out his revolutionary views.— 
“William Dargan is a self-made man. He was 
originally a common labourer, and had he only 
risen to a a carpenter or a stonemason, his friends 
ight have said that he had succeeded in life. But 
he had a Saxon heart in his Celtic breast, and 
working his way steadily, soberly, from point to point, 
making every inch of his road good as he travelled 
over it; he advanced from bricklayer to builder— 
from workman to master,—from cottage jobs and 
repairs to contracts for public buildings. He had 
attained this position before the railway system 
rose up, —and he, the self-taught man, had won for 
himself an honourable place among the intellectual 
and money aristocracy of Dublin. Well, there 
was a soirée given one night at a distinguished 
house in the Irish capital, when railways became 
a topic of conversation; and a person present sug- 
gested a line between Dublin and Kingstown. Very 
good: but where was the money to be got? What 
would it cost? One sum was named—another was 
hazarded. But what a difference between them! 
The idea was about to die out in a laugh, when the 
first speaker said, ‘ Here’sa man who will tell us in 
amoment. Here, Dargan ; yours is the head for 
acalculation! what would a line of rails to Kings- 
towncost?’ Tablets were out, and a pencil writing 
down a few hurried figures. In two minutes a 
result was announced—so low as to astonish every 
one present; and it was then agreed to meet next 
day and consider the project. The company was 
formed, the Act of Parliament obtained, and in due 
time tenders for the contract were invited. It was 
the first bit of railway in Ireland, and there were 
no Brasseys and Petos in the sister country. Most 
of the tenders were ridiculously high; but William 
Dargan sent in the same rough draft as he exhi- 
bited at Lady ——’s soirée, and got the contract. 
That work laid the foundation of his fortune, and 
from that hour the self-made man has been the soul 
of railway enterprise in Ireland.”—Such is the 
man who gets up a Great Industrial Exhibition out 
of his own private means. 

The Assyrian Pastheon.—Having been travelling fora 
few weeks, I have only just been reading up my back num- 
bers of your paper ; and, therefore, hope you will excuse a 
reference so far back as No. 1295. In your remarks on Mr. 
Gosse’s work on Assyria, you justly observe that you do not 
think that the Assyrians intended what he calls ‘ bull- 
cherubs” for angelic beings. As nothing decided seems to 
have been yet offered on this subject, will you allow me to 
suggest that the Assyrians, like all other ancient Eastern 
nations, being Sabeans, or worshippers of the heavenly 
host, would necessarily be struck with the apparent forward 
motion of the constellations, or change of position of their 
most important deities? They would, of course, chronicle 
in various ways these remarkable phenomena. And if we 
compare the similar sculptures among the Egyptians, and 
others in the Hindoo Pantheon, we shall readily discover 
that they had all a common origin, and were intended to 
point out to the votaries of the gods, in the most permanent 
manner possible, that such results as we know the preces- 
sion of the equinoxes produces had in reality occurred. 
Thus we find, the motion of the Lion into the sign of the 
Virgin was recorded by the junction of the two, forming a 
monster with the head and breast of a female, and body of 
alion—called a Sphynx. And in like way the bull is shown 
to have gone forward into “the man” (for in the Indian 
20diac this sign, now called * the Twins” was represented 
by a man with extended arms—Phil. Trans. 1772). And in 
like way the constellation of ‘the Goat” was shown to 
have advanced into ‘‘ the Fishes” and so was depicted with 
4 goat's head and the tail of a fish. Thus, as we find these 

ll-men empioyed to form a kind of guard of honour to the 
entrance of certain temples, just so do we find the Sphynx 

arranged in double rows before the gates of several of the 
ancient temples of Egypt. It is probable that the figures of 
4man with the head of a ram found in Egypt, and some 
others, had a very similar origin, and were merely monu- 
Ments to record astronomical phenomena, among a people 
Whose kings and priests were all adepts in astronomical 
Science, If this hypothesis be admitted, we should, with 
little difficulty, arrive at the era when these bull-men were 
first found. The hieroglyph for Time seems to have been 
4 wing, or at least it implied motion, and therefore, the 
Winged bull-man and the winged Sphynx would alike point 
to their being the result of motion among the stars to which 
they alluded; which confirms my opinion of the origin of 
these monstrous sculptures. Yours, &c. MEMNON. 





ToCornesroxpents.—E.H. R.—H.H.—G.B.W.—received. 

SUBSCRIBER TO THE ScHooLs.— Our Correspondent 

should address his correction to the journal in which the 
Mistake occurs. 


MR. CHURCHILL’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


On Rheumatism, Rheumatic Gout, 
and SCIATICA: their Pathology, Symptoms, and 
Treatment. By HENRY W. FULLER, M.D. Cantab. 
Assistant-Physician to St. George’s Hospital. vo. 
cloth, 12s. 6d. 


o . 

A Treatise on Corns and Bunions: 
their Causes and Treatment. By T. J. ASHTON, Sur- 
geon to the Blenheim-street Disp ‘y; formerly 
House Surgeon to University College Hospital. Post 
8vo. cloth, 3s. Gd. 
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On Consumption: its Nature, Sym- 
ptoms, and Treatment; being the Essay to which was 
awarded the Fothergillian Gold Medal of the Medical 
Society of London. By RICHARD PAYNE COTTON, 
M.D., Assistant Physician to the Hospital for Con- 
sumption and Diseases of the Chest, Brompton, 8vo. 
cloth, 8s. 


Observations on the Treatment of 
LATERAL CURVATURE of the SPINE. By ED- 
WARD F. LONSDALE, F.R.CS., Surgeon to the 
Royal Orthopedic Hospital. Second Edition. 8yo. 
cloth, 6s. 


On the Action of Medicines; or, 
the Mode in which Therapeutic Agents introduced 
into the Stomach produce their peculiar Effects on 
the Animal Economy; being the Prize Essay to which 
the Medical Society of London awarded the Fother- 
gillian Gold Medal for 1852. By F. W. HEADLAND, 
B.A. M.R.C.S. 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 


- . . 
Elements of Practical Midwifery ; 
or, Companion to the Lying-in Room. With Plates. 
By CHARLES WALLER, M.D., Obstetric Physician 
to, and Lecturer on Midwifery at, St. Thomas's Hos- 

pital. Third Edition, 24mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“Students and practitioners in midwifery will find 

it an invaluable pocket companion.” 
Medical Times and Gazette. 


The Laws of Health in their Rela- 
TIONS to MIND and BODY. A Series of Letters 
from an Old Practitioner to a Patient. By LIONEL 
J. BEALE, M.R.C.S. Post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

**This book well illustrates the principles that 
happiness is in our own keeping, and we recommend 
our readers to peruse its pages, as a most excellent 
guide to that summum bonum— Mens sana in corpore 
sano." —Beutley’s Miscellany. 


‘Mr. Beale has produced a very sensible treatise, 
which may be advantageously placed by any of our 
readers in the hands of such of their patients as may be 
disposed to profit byit. A particularly valuable portion 
of the work consists of the series of chapters treating 
of the hygiene of the different periods of life, from in- 
fancy to old age.”—Med.-Chir. Review. 


The Pocket Formulary & Synopsis 
of the BRITISH and FOREIGN PHARMACOP(CELAS, 
comprising Standard and Approved Formula for the 
Preparations and Compounds employed in Medical 
Practice. By HENRY BEASLEY. Fifth Edition, 
18mo. cloth, Gs. 

** This fifth edition fully sustains the character which 
the early editions justly earned for the author. The 
information of which it treats has been brought down 
to the present time. In a word, the work is a complete 
Pocket Formulary.”—Lancet. 


By the same Author, 


The Druggists’ General Receipt 
BOOK ; comprising a Copious Veterinary Formulary 
and Veterinary Materia Medica, Patent and Proprie- 
tary Medicines—Druggists’ Nostrums, Perfumery, Skin 
Cosmetics, Hair Cosmetics, and Teeth Cosmetics— 
Beverages—Dietetic Articles and Condiments—Trade 
Chemicals, Miscellaneous Preparations, and Compounds 
used in the Arts, &c. Second Edition, 18mo. cloth, 6s. 








—=rT 


NEW 
AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 


SAMPSON LOW, SON & CO. beg to announce that, havin: 
completed their arrangements, they are now . . 
Commissions or undertake Agencies in any 
rature. Mr. Sampson Low, Jun. is at 
the United States for the purpose of facilitating the 
arrangements to insure promptitude and regularity. 

8. L. & Co. will shortly issue a Catalogue of American Consign- 
ments and New Publications; in the mean time, they announce 
the following Works, lately come to hand. 


1. 
XPEDITION tothe VALLEY of the GREAT 
SALT LAKE of UTAH ; with an Authentic Account of the 
Mormon Settlement. By HOWARD STANSBURY. Koyal 8vo. 
with Illustrations, and a separate Volume of Maps, 25a. cloth. 


2. 
HE MORMONS,or LATTER-DAY SAINTS, 
in the VALLEY of the GREAT SALT LAKE. By Lieut. 
J.W. GUNNISON, Feap. 8vo. 38. 6d. cloth. 


3. 
NE WORKS of DR. STEPHEN OLIN. 
2 vols. pest 8vo. with Portrait, 14s. cloth, 
Vol_ I, SERMONS and SKETCHES. 
» IL, LECTURES and ADDRESSES. 


4. 
USTRIA in 1848, 1849. By Witu1am H. 


STILES, Esq., late Chargé-d' A@aires of the United States. 
2 vols. imp. 8vo. with Portraits, &c. 2is. 


5. 
DWARD EVERETT’S ORATIONS and 
SPEECHES on Various Occasions, from 1826 te 1850. 2 vols. 

royal 8vo. with fine Portraits, 30s. 


6. 
I ON. R. C. WINTHROP'’S SPEECHES and 
ADDRESSES on Various Occasions. 1 vol. royal 8vo. 18s. 


7. 
peosat (J.)on CIVIL LAW in its NATURAL 
ORDERS. Translated by WILLIAM STRAHAN. Edited 
by the Hon. LUTHER 8. CUSHING. 2 vols. royal 8vo. 488. cloth. 


8. 
HE LIFE of WILLIAM PENN;; with Selec- 
tions from his Correspondence and Autobiography. By 
SAMUEL M. JANNEY. Second Edition. 12s, 


9. 

CVEBMAN'S MECHANICS for the MILL- 
WRIGHT, MACHINIST-ENGINEER, CLVIL ENGI- 

NEER, ARCHITECT, and STUDENT. Feap. 8vo. 78. cloth. 


10. 
N EW THEMES for the PROTESTANT 
1 CLERGY. With Notes, &. By STEPHEN COLWELL. 
Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. 78. cloth. 


ll, 
FOREST LIFE and FOREST TREES: com- 
prising Winter Camp-Life among the Loggers, and Wild- 
Wood Adventure. y JUHN 8. SPRINGER. Post 8yo. with 


Woodcuts, 68. cloth. 


12, 
IXTEEN MONTHS at the GOLD DIG- 
GINGS. By the Rev. D. B. WOODS. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


13. 
EPORT of the GEOLOGICAL SURVEY of 
WISCONSIN, IOWA, and MINNESOTA: and incidentally 
of a Portion of the NEBRASKA TERRITORY. By DAVI 
DALE OWEN, United States Geologist. 4to. with numerous 
Lllustrations. 

*x* This work is nearly ready. Specimens may be seen at 
Messrs. Low's, who will be happy to receive orders for early copies 
of the same. 

American Periodical Pwtlications and other Works not kept in 
Stock will be procured to order without delay. 

AMERICAN ALMANACK and REPOSITORY of USE- 
FUL KNOWLEDGE for the YEAR 1553, will be ready early in 
November, for which orders are requested. 


SAMPSON LOW and SON 


HAVE LATELY PUBLISHED— 
























1, 
HE LAW of INTERNATIONAL COPY- 
I RIGHT between ENGLAND and FRANCE, Analyzed and 
Explained ; prefaced by a concise Summary of the Law of English 
and French Copyright. By PETER BURKE, Esq., of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
*x* The whole in English and French, 1 vol. price 5¢. cloth. 


2. 
y r - 
HE SOUTH AUSTRALIAN ALMANACK 
for 1852. Being the Tenth Publication. By ANDREW 
MURKAY. Comprising, in addition to the usual Almanack infor- 
mation, the fullest Local and Statistical Guide. It is hoped that 
future years will arrive at an earlier time. 1 vol. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 


3. 
COPIOUS and CRITICAL LATIN 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY, founded on the larger German- 
Latin Lexicon of Dr. WILLIAM FREUND, with Additions and 
Corrections from the Lexicons of Gesner, Facciolati, Scheller, 
Georges, &c. By E. A. ANDREWS, L.L.D. &c. New Edition, cor- 
rected and improved. 8vo. cloth, 218. 


4. 
HANKFULNESS: a Narrative. By the Rev. 
CHARLES B. TAYLER, M.A. Third and Cheaper Edition, 
feap. cloth, 2s. ¢d. : 
*x* Forming the First Volume of a Cheap Series of Copyright 
Works. 


5. 
HE SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON. The 
Two Series complete in One Volume. With Eight Engrav- 
ings. 15th Edition. 12mo. 3s. éd. cloth gilt. rae 
*x* This is the only Unabridged Edition. 





London: Joun CuvrcuiLt, Princes-street, Soho. | London: Sampson Low & Son, 47, Ludgate-hill. 
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NEW WORKS, 
PREPARING for PUBLICATION. 


_-o—- 


IL 

ME. BARTLETT'S SICILY: its Scr- 

NERY and its ANTIQUITIES, GREEK, SARACENIC, and 
Normay. By W. H. BARTLETT, Author of ‘ Walks 
about Jerusalem,’ &c. With 31 Steel Engravings, and 
numerous Woodcuts. In super-royal &vo. handsomely 
printed and bound, uniform with the ‘ Nile Boat,’ &c. 

(In November. 


11. 
DE. CUMMING’S EXPOSITORY 
READINGS in the BOOK of REVELATIONS, Ex- 
positions of the Chapter read on Sabbath Evenings in the 
Scottish National Church, Crown-court, Covent-garden ; 
forming a continuous and complete Commentary on the 
Apocalypse. (In November. 


Ill. 


(THE CHURCH BEFORE the FLOOD: 
a Series of Lectures on the Book of Genesis. By the 

Rey. JOHN CUMMING, D.D., uniform with ‘ Apocalyptic 

Sketches.’ (At Christmas. 


IV. 


MEMORIALS of EARLY CIIRIS- 
TIANITY. Presenting, in a graphic, compact, and 
popular form, some of the memorable events of Early 
Ecclesiastical History. By the Rey. J. G. MIALL, Author 
of ‘ Footsteps of our Forefathers." In post 8vo. with Ilus- 
trations, [In November. 


v. 
PE COLLOQUIES of EDWARD 
OSBORNE, CITIZEN and CLOTH-WORKER of 
LONDON. Uniform with ‘The Maiden and Married Life 
of Mary Powell.’ (In November. 


vi. 
TPHE OLD FOREST RANGER; or, 
Wild Sports of India in the Neilgherry Hills, in the 
Jungles and on the Plains. By MAJOR W. CAMPBELL, 
With Illustrations on Steel. New Edition, in post 8vo. 
Lin Cetober. 


Vil 


A SECOND SERIES of MRS. 8. C. 
HALL’S PILGRIMAGES to ENGLISH SHRINES. 
Medium 8yo. with numerous Illustrations, [Jn October. 


vill. 


FL OMES in the NEW 
IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA. By 
BREMER. 


WORLD. 
FREDRIKA 


Ix. 


A NEW EDITION of Mr. TUPPER'’S 


BALLADS for the TIMES, and OTHER POEMS. 


With Additions. 
x. 
A CHEAPER EDITION of Mr. 
TUPPER’S Illustrative Tales, THE CROCK of 
GOLD, THE TWINS, and HEART. Designed for Railway 
Reading. 


xi. 
THE THIRD VOLU ME of the AUTO- 


BIOGRAPHY of WILLIAM JERDAN; with his 
Literary, Political, and Social Reminiscences and Corre- 
spondence during the last Forty Years. With a Portrait of 

. E. L., engraved by Ropinsoy, after the original by 
PICKERSGILL, [On November ist. 


A 


TION.’ 


XI. 


NEW EDITION of ‘THOUGHTS 
and REFLECTIONS in SICKNESS and AFFLIC- 
Dy Da. SANDERSON. 


XII. 


MODERN ROMANISM. A _ Popu- 

larly Written Account of the Convocation and the 
Proceedings of the Council of Trent, with a Readable Ver- 
sion of its Authorized Formularies; showing what Roman- 


ism then became, and by what means it was changed. By- 


B. B. WOODWARD. 


Artuur Hatt, Virtve & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 





NEW WORKS, 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


ee 


XIV. 


Y E HOUSEHOLD of SIR THOMAS 

MORE. Libellus a Margareta More, quindecim annos 
nata, Chelseia inceptus. Uniform with ‘Mary Powell.’ 
Second Edition, with Portrait, price 7s. 6d. post tivo. antique. 


xv. 
Y E MAIDEN and MARRIED LIFE 
of MARY POWELL, afterwards MISTRESS MILTON. 
New Edition, in post 8vo. with Pertrait, price 7s. Gd. antique. 


xvi. 


THE CELT, the ROMAN, and the 
SAXON. A History of the Early Inhabitants of 
Britain down to the Conversion of the Anglo-Saxons to 
Christianity. By THOMAS WRIGHT, Esq. MA. F.S.A. 
With numerous Ilustrations. Price 8s. post 8vo. cloth. 


XVII. 


NINEVEH and PERSEPOLIS. By 

W. S.W. VAUX, M.A. Third Edition, revised and 
enlarged, in post 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 
8s. bound in cloth; or 17s. morocco antique. 


Price 


XVIII. 


SPECIMEN S of OLD INDIAN 
K POETRY. Translated from the Original Sanskrit 
into English Verse, by RALPH T. H. GRIFFITH, M.A. 
M.R.A.S., and Boden Sanskrit Scholar in the University of 
Oxford. Price 5s. post 8vo. cloth. 


XIX 


A UTOBIOGRAPHY of WILLIAM 
JERDAN; with his Literary, Political, and Social 
Reminiscences and Correspondence during the last Forty 
Years, as Editor of the Sun Newspaper, 1812—17, and of 
the Literary Gazette, 1817—50, in connexion with most of 
the eminent persons who have been distinguished in the 
past half-century as Statesmen, Poets, Authors, Men of 
Science, Artists, &c. Vol. L with Portrait, and View of 
Ketso, after Turner. Vol. II. with Portrait of Groacr 
CanninG, and View of GLoucesteR Lopes. Price 5s. post 
8vo. cloth gilt. 
xx. 
TALES of WOMAN’S TRIALS. By 
Mrs. S.C. HALL. With Illustrations. Price 8s.in 8vo. 
cloth, gilt edges (published at 21s.) 


XX1L 
THE CANADIAN CRUSOES. By 
Mrs. TRAIL, Author of ‘The Backwoods of Canada.’ 
Edited by AGNES STRICKLAND; with Harvey's Designs. 
Price 6s. in feap. cloth, gilt edges. 


XXII 


LOVE: a REALITY, not ROMANCE. 

By Mas. THOMAS GELDART, Author of ‘ Truth is 
Everything,’ &c. With Illustrations by Gitssrr. Price 
3s. Gd. feap. cloth, gilt edges. 


XXII. 


W OMAN : HER MISSION and HER 

LIFE. From the French of Monop. By the Rev. 
W.G. BARRETT. Second Edition. Price 1s. 6d. in a neat 
pocket volume. 


XXIV. 


(QCCASION A L DISCOURSES. By 


the Rev. JOIN CUMMING, D.D. New Edition. 


2 vols. feap. cloth, price 8s. 

A MANUAL of the ANATOMY and 
PHYSIOLOGY of the HUMAN MIND. By the Rev. 

JAMES CARLILE, D.D. Published this day, in feap. 8vo. 

price 5s. bound in cloth. 


XXVv. 


XXVI. 


SELECT POETRY for CHILDREN. 

With Brief Explanatory Notes. Arranged for the Use 
of Schools and Families. By JOSEPH PAYNE. Ninth 
Edition, in 18mo. price 3s. scarlet cloth, gilt edges. 


XXVIII. 


STUDIES in ENGLISH POETRY. 

With Short Biographical Sketches and Notes. By 
JOSEPH PAYNE. Second Edition, in 12mo. 6s. bound in 
cloth. 


Artuur Hatt, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 


This day, a New Edition, with Coloured 
- " Hustrations, 2 vols. a= and Eighty 
RAVELS in HUNGARY and TRANsyy. 
VANIA. By JOHN PAGET, Esq. 
Jolin Murray, Albemarle street, 


ee 


Now ready, price ls. 
HE AMATEURS’ and ARTISTS: CoM 
PANION for 1853. . 
Reeves & Sons, 113, Cheapside, London. 

New and Cheaper Editions, crown 8vo. 4s. Gd. each, of 

RCHBISHOP WHATELY’'S LOGIC. je. 
inted fi he Ni 0.) Editi i 

Fee gy hd the Ninth (8vo.) Edition. With ay the 


ARCHBISHOP WHATELY'’S RHETORIC 
Reprinted from the Seventh (8vo.) Editi With . 
Additions the D Oct : - ti ' sede wr 

Sopies o e Demy Octavo Editions o: ately’s LOGIC ang 
RHETORIC (10e. 6d. each), printed uniformly with , 
other Works, may still Y had. . a 

London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





Reduced from 6s. to 48. 6d. 
HE SPANISH PROTESTANTS, and ther 
Persecution by Philip II. A Historical Work. By SENOR 
DUN ADOLFO DE CASTRO. Translated from the origina} 
Spanish by THOMAS PARKER. 

* A dreadful indictment of the eo system—a fearful Com. 
mentary on the Romish priesthood, and a terrible warning to 
mankind.”— British Banner. 

-..." That it may circulate throughout the length and breadth 
of the Kingdom, and, by the favour of Him who *delighteth in 
mercy’ and ‘in them that hope in tis mercy,’ prove the harbinger 
of morning—a ray of light to guide their feet into the way of 
peace—is our earnest wish.” — Watchman. 

London: W. & F. G. Cash (successors to C. Gilpin), 5, Bishops. 
gate-street. 





Cloth, 1s. 3 by post, 1s, 6d. 
W ELSH SKETCHES. — Secoxp Serizs, 
By the Author of * Proposals for Christian Union,’ 


“The writer may well say, that though confined within narrow 
limits, it embraces the most eventful period of Welsh history, 
since it treats, and very ably, of the Lords Marchers, Llywelynap 
Gryffydd, Edward 1., and Edward of Caernarvon.”"— Votes ang 


Queries. 
‘ anon : James Darling, 81, Great Queen-street, Lincolu’s Inn- 
elds. 
ILLUSTRATED LIFE OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTOY, 
In the press, 
AN ILLUSTRATED LIFE 
OF FIELD-MARSIIAL 
THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 
The Commander-in-Chief of the British Army. 
By J. H. STOCQUELER, Esq. 
Author of ‘ The British Otten, . | nag Handbook of British India, 
c. &e. 





Two volumes, demy Svo. handsomely bound in cloth, gilt, price 122. 
VoL, L—NOVEMBER. 

The First Volume will embrace all the events of his remarkable 
military career down to the end of the Campaign of Isl4. The 
Second, all the spelen in the Netherlands to the close of the 
Deke’s life. The lilustrations from Drawings by Lieut.-Colonel 
Luard, taken during the Duke’s Campaigns, convey the most 
accurate Views of the s-enes of his exploits, together with Sketches 
of Battles, and also Portraits of the British Generals aud Field- 
Marshals who occupy the most distiuguished places in the histery 
of the lamented Duke’s career. 


IN CLEAR LEGIBLE TYPE FOR RAILWAY READERS. 
Price 1s., post Svo, in elegant wrapper, 
AN ILLUSTRATED BIOGRAPHY OF 
FIELD-MARSHAL 
THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 


Embracing his Mutitary and PotiticaL Career. 


In a few days will be published, post Svo, in wrapper, price 1s. 
or in cloth, 1a. 6d, 


WELLINGTONIANA,; 
ANECDOTES, OPINIONS, MAXIMS, and CHARACTER- 
ISTLCS of the DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 
By JOHN TIMBS, Esq. OS ee 
Editor of ‘Laconics,” Author of ‘ Popular Errors Explained, & 


SUPERB STEEL ENGRAVING. 
PORTRAIT OF WELLINGTON AT 
WATERLOO. 

“Up, GuaARDS! AND AT THEM.” 


Painted by Sir Tuomas Lawrence, engraved by W. Bromter, 
A.G.R.A. Length, 3ft. 5in. by 2ft. 4in., price 58. 


Just published, an ILLUSTRATED EDITION of 
UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. 
By MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


4 








3 of Cast nd * Lady Felicia.’ 
Also, an ILLUSTRATED EDITION of 
THE WHITE SLAVE: 

A STORY OF LIFE IN VIRGINIA, Sc. 

Edited by R. HILDRETH, Esq, 
Author of the * History of the United States,’ &¢ 
Bound in cloth, gilt, 28. 6d. 


NEW EDITION. 
Two Thousand Anecdotes for One Shilling. 
Thirtieth Thousand. 
THE RAILWAY ANECDOTE BOOK, 


For the Reapine of Rartway Passencers. 
Royal 8vo. in wrapper, 18, ; bound in cloth, 1s. 6d, 





London : Ingram, Cooke & Co, 227, Strand. 





One vol. crown Svo. bound in cloth, with Eight super Engray, 
ings, 2s. Gd., uniform with *The White Slave,’ Miss Carlin’s* Ivar, 
‘rhe S : s der.’ a: 
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1amo. sewed, price le. 6d. 


TULLII CICERONIS CATO MAJOR, 
e sive DE SENECTUTE LIBER. Codd. MSS. duobus 
is Collatis recensuit, commentatus est tum Critice tum Philo- 
file HENKICUS ALANUS. 
pobdlini: apud Hodges et Smith. Londini: apud Simpkin, 
Marshall, et Socios. 


PREFACE BY THE EARL OF CARLISLE. 
UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. 
iE FAMILY EDITION, elegantly printed, 


i yo Illustrations, and Ten Pages of Preface by the 
sARL of CARLISLE. Post svo. strongly bound in cloth, price 
3a. 6d. 

HE DRAWING-ROOM TABLE EDITION, 

with Preface by the EARL of CARLISLE, and Twelve 

ilustrations by Piz, Gi-pert and Hanvey. Post Svo. elegantly 
strongly bound, price 3s. Gd. 


and 
HE RAILWAY SHILLING EDITION. 
T New Type. With Preface and Contents, Fancy boards. 
d. 
ith Thvnree Editions are, without exception, the best and most 
Jegant. In ordering, it is essential to ask for the Editions with 
te ARL of CARLISLE’S Preface. 
George Routledge & Co. Farringdon-street. 
nn 3 ~ 
HE TRUE PRINCIPLES of TAXATION, 
with a dissection of the Report of the late Committee on the 
income Tax. See the * LEADER’ NEWSPAPER of this day. 
No. 134 Price Sixpence. Office,7, Wellington-street, Strand. 
o—— 
ROFIT AND DISCOUNT TABLES. 
P In 1 volume, the Second Edition, bound in roan, 
Price 38. 6d. ; or 48. free by post, 

Showing the Prices at which Articles must be 
Sold to obtain Profit at a certain Per-centage upon their Invoiced 
Cost. And also the Nett Cost of Articles, when Discouuts are 
allowed on the Invoiced Prices. Adapted for the assistance o: 
Traders in their Purchases, Sales,and taking Stock. The Calcula- 
tions are upon prices from 1d. to 20x., and at the rates from 14 per 
cont. to 75 per cent. To which is added, Tables of Foreign Weights, 
Measures, and Monies, with their comparative value in British 


Standard. | CHARLES ODY ROOKS, Accountant. 
London: William Tegg & Co, 85, Queen-street, Cheapside. 


TEGG’S CONCERTINA PRECEPTOR. 
Imp. 8vo. sewed, price 2s. ees 
ONCERTINA PRECEPTOR, containing the 


Rudiments of Music, Glossary of Musical Terms, &c., Exer- 
cises and Scales; also a Selection of the most popular Tunes, 
arranged and fingered in an easy manner for that fashionable In- 
strument. By JAMES F. HASKINS, Member of the Koyal 
Conservatory of Music at Paris, and Editor of the Geneuphonic 
Theory of Music, 

Also may be had, the following New Editions of 
HANCOCK’S IMPROVED FLUTE PRE- 
CEPTOR, price 23. 
HANCOCK’S VIOLIN PRECEPTOR. 2s. 
HANCOCK’'S INSTRUCTIONS for the AC- 
CORDION, greatly enlarged, price 2s. 
london: William Tegg 3 & Co. 85, Queen-street, Cheapside. - 
TRADESMAN’S CALCULATOR. 
In 1 vol. square, bound in cloth, 1s 64.; free by post, 2s. 
HOWELL’'S TRADESMAN’S CALCULA- 

TOR, particularly adapted for Butchers, Grocers, and other 
Provision tne exhibiting at one view the prices of Butchers’ 
Meat, calculated by the stone of lb., and of any commodity from 
ilb. to 9501b. at prices ranging from Id. to ligd. Caleulated by 
H. BRAGG. A New Edition, re-edited and enlarged by C. 0. 
ROOKS, Accountant, Author of the * Profit and Discount Tables.’ 

London: William Tegg & Co. 85, Queen-street, Cheapside. 
Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 
ITERARY ANECDOTES and CONTEM- 

PORARY REMINISCENCES of Professor PORSON and 
OTHERS, from the Manuscript Papers of the late FE. H. BARKER, 
Esq.,of Thetford. With an Original Memoir of the Author. 

London : J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square. 


ROMAN ANTIQUITIES AT ALDBOROUGH. 
Just published, in royal 4to. with 37 large Plates, cloth, Il. 5a, 
ELIQUL# ISURIANZZ: the Remains of 
the Roman Isurium, (now Aldborough, near Boroughbridge, 
Yorkshire), Iilustrated. By HENRY ECKOYD SMITH. 
The most highly illustrated book on a Roman Station ever pub- 
lished in England. 
oa” few copies, with the Mosaic Pavements coloured, price 




















London: J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square. 


Now publishing, in Parts, 4to. 2a. 6d. each, 
EMAINS of PAGAN SAXONDOM, prin- 
cipally from Tumuli in England. Described and [lus- 
trated by JOHN YONGE AKERMAN, Fellow and Secretary of 
the Society of Antiquaries. The two Numbers already published, 
contain coloured Engravings of the following objects: —1. Gold 
Ornaments set with Garnets, found in a Tumulus on Roundway 
Down, near Devizes, Wilts.—2. Gold Buckle, set with a Slab of 
Garaet, found at Ixworth, Suffulk.--3. Singular Glass Vase, found 
at Reculver, Kent.—4. Sepulchral Urn, in the Towneley Collec- 
tion, British Museum.—5. Beautiful Circular Fibula, from a Grave 

Gear Abingdon, Berkshire, now in the British Museum 

London: J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square. 


WORKING MEN'S EDUCATIONAL UNION. 

. Now ready, the DIAGRAMS on 
HYSIOLOGY in RELATION to HEALTH. 
re The Diagrams are each 4 feet by 3 fect in arca, printed on 
cloth, adapted for distant inspection, coloured for candle-light, 
= are both durable and very portable. May be had singly 
Comprising—Tuman Skeleton, &c., 6 feet high—Organs uf Mas- 
Sonln— Deslutition—Digestion—Cireulation— Reepiration — and 
sation—The Skin, its Structure and Appendages—The effects 
ofTight Lacing, and of the Intemperate Use of Alcoholic Liquors. 
' Tice of the entire set of Ten Plates, coloured, to Subscribers, 
5a; to Non-subscribers, 12. 
A detailed Key, with List of Books upon the subject recom- 
mended, and all particulars, may be had at the Depdt, 43, Skinner- 

— Snow-hill. F. BARON, Depositary. 

ome few sets of the first impression of the NINEVEH and 

LAR SYSTEM DIAGRAMS remain on hand. 

ust published, 


J 
PRACTICAL HINTS to UNPRACTISED 








Just published, feap, 8vo. blue cloth. red edges, price 18. 6d. 
XPOSITION of the APOSTLES’ CREED. 
By BISHOP KEN. From his * Practice of Divine Love.’ 
Edited by the Author of the * Life of Ken.’ 
Also, Second Edition of 
BISHOP KEN’S APPROACH to the HOLY 
ALTAR. from 1809 to 1852. 
Shortly will be published, a Second Edition of ue will also contain important articles on the Freehold Land 
THE LIFE of BISHOP KEN. By A Layman. | farQuestioun oom Hevtesentative System, and other popu- 
W. Pickering, Piccadilly. London: Aylott & Jones, 8, Paternoster-row; and all Booksellers, 


ae. REFORMER’S ALMANACK AND 
OLITICAL YEAR-BOOK 

ae en poh apg me “. » Sn 2008, wl be petted om 

will contain a List of all the Members of the N ouse 

Commons, and the Unsuccessful Candidates—The N co ot 
Votes polled for each Candidate—A Classification of the Members 
under the heads Ministerial, Liberal, and Liberal Conservative— 
and a Tabular Arrangement of all the principal Officers of State 











Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


MRS. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL, 
UNCLE WALTER. 


Also, just published, 
A Novel. | ANNETTE. 


FANNY DENNISON. 
3 vols. | 

*‘ A story of absorbing interest.”— Globe. 
! 

| 

} 


A Tale. With a 
Memoir of the Author, by the Hon. Sir T, N. TAL- 
FOURD, D.C.L. 3 vols, 

“It cannot fail to find a host of readers.” —Ohserver. 

**A novel of more than ordinary merit: —an exciting 
story, crowded with romantic incidents.’"— Morning Post. 


**A charming novel, which cannot fail to enchain the at- | The KINNEARS. A Scottish 


tention of every reader of taste."—Mvrning Advertiser. | Story. 3 vols. (Just ready.) 


Cotsurn & Co. Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





NEW NOVEL, by the Author of ‘THE BACHELOR of the ALBANY.’ 
To be had at all the Libraries, 3 vols. post 8vo. 


REUBEN MEDLICOTT; OR, THE COMING MAN, 


A NOVEL. 


By W. M. SAVAGE, 
Author of ‘ The Falcon Family,’ ‘ My Uncle the Curate,’ &c. 


** A valuable addition to our best works of contemporary fiction, among which the previous works of the same writer 
have already taken a most honourable place.”—Examiner. 

‘“* Mr. Savage loves to linger over the description of a character, and loiters to point his sharp, but not envenomed, 
arrows against the foibles of the different classes of society into which he introduces his readers,......A light, pungent, 
searching, but upon the whole good-natured picture of town life, either in London, the provinces, or the Universities.” 
Spectator. 





PALISSY THE POTTER. 
2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, 18s. 


THE LIFE OF BERNARD PALISSY 
OF SAINTES: 


His Labours and Discoveries in Art and Science; with an 
Outline of his Philosophical Doctrines, and illustrative 
Selections from his Works. 


By HENRY MORLEY, 
Author of ‘ How to make Ilome Unhealthy,’ &e. 
Forming the New Volumes of Chapman & Hall's Series of 
Original Works. 

**A masterly full-length of the potter in his habit as he 
lived—the truth and vividness of actual existence animating 
every line of the portrait.....We have not been more inter- 
ested by a biography for many a day."— Examiner. 

“ Those who would wish to see the struggles of genius for 
the achievement of excellence, moral and material, vividly 
presented, should read the life of Palissy the Potter, as it is 
prefigured in these interesting and instructive pages.” 

Observer. 


London: CnapmMan & HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 


2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, 21s. 


VILLAGE LIFE IN 
EGYPT. 


By BAYLE ST. JOHN, 


Author of ‘ Adventures in the Libyan Desert,’ ‘ Two Years’ 
Residence in a Levantine Family.’ 





**Mr. St. John isa wary and observant traveller, with a 
ready pen; and he has brought all these qualities to bear 
upon his book.”—Daily News. 


**In discussing Mr. St. John’s volumes (which we cor- 
dially recommend for perusal) it only remains for us to 
bear our witness to the fidelity of his descriptions of such 
scenes in Egypt as have come under our own observation, 
and a still less qualified testimony to the liveliness, spirit, 
and pleasantness of his whole work.” —Atlas. 





Early next Week, in 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 6s., with Vignette Frontispiece of Benrxarp Barton’s Grave, 


THE SUMMER AND WINTER OF THE 
SOUL. 


By the Rev. ERSKINE NEALE, M.A., Rector of Kirton, Suffolk ; 


Author of ‘ The Closing Scene,’ ‘ The Bishop's Daughter,’ &c. 


Contents.—Claudius Buchanan—Edward Irving—Bishop Turner—Mrs. Sherman—Bernard Barton—Mrs. Sherwood— 
Francis Jeffrey — Caroline Fry—Jolin Sterling—Viscountess Powerscourt—Elizabeth Squirrell, of Shottisham—General 
Lee—Henry Watson Fox, the Missionary. 


Cuar.es J. Skeet, Publisher, 21, King William-strect, Charing Cross. 





On the Ist of November will be published, Part I. containing Four Plates, price 1s. Gd., to be completed in 
Five Monthly Divisions, 


HANNAH BOLTON'S FIRST DRAWING BOOK. 


A Walk through a House, shown by Scenes in the Journey. 
By HANNAH BOLTON, 


Author of ‘Drawing from Objccts.’ 

The above will form a series of Original Drawings, upon a new and philosophic plan, adapted for Home Instruction 
and for Schools, public and private, designed with the view of lawfully diminishing the labour of the Master, and of 
giving intelligent ass‘stance to the Scholar, and while training the hand will inform the mind, and lead to the higher 
attainment, that of Drawing from the Objects themselves. 


London: Groompriper & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row; and the Home and Colonial Schools, Gray's 
Inn-road. 





LECTURERS to the WORKING CLASSES. Price 4d. 





THE ATHENAUM 














On the FIRST of NOVEMBER will be wath 6 price 2s. 6d. 


PUNCH’S POCKET-BOOK FOR 1853. 


With a Coloured Plate by JOHN LEECH, 
And numerous Wood Engravings by JOIN LEECH and JOHN TENNIEL. 
Poncn Orrice, 85, Fleet-street. 


NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of ‘ bientes Fair,’ ‘Pendennis,’ &c. 


MR. THACKERAY'S NOVEL 


ENTITLED 


THE HISTORY OF HENRY ESMOND, 


A Colonel in the Service of Her Majesty Q. Anne, 
WRITTEN BY HIMSELF, 
Will be ready in a few days, in 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


Smita, Extper & Co. 65, Cornhill, 
GENERAL GORGEI’S NARRATIVE. 


Just ready, 2 vols. post vo. 21s. 


MY LIFE AND ACTS IN HUNGARY, 
IN THE YEARS 1848 AND 1849. 


By ARTHUR GORGEI. 
Davip Bocve, 86, Fleet-street. 


LIFE OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 





ESQ. 


London. 








On Tuesday next will be published, VOLUME THIRD of 
MISS ACNES STRICKLAND’S LIVES OF THE 
QUEENS OF SCOTLAND, 


AND ENGLISH PRINCESSES CONNECTED WITH THE 
ROYAL SUCCESSION. 


This volume contains the commencement of a personal Life of Mary Stuart, which it is believed will be found more 
authentic and complete than any which has yet appeared. It comprises an amount of curious and important information 
hitherto inedited, the fruits of long and arduous research in the State-Paper Offices of England, Scotland, France, and 
other nations, and in the Charter-chests of the descendants of the noble families of Great Britain ancestrally connected 
with that momentous period, The result is a Biography which is likely to be the crowning work of Miss Strickland’s great 
national undertaking. 

Wituram Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


CHAMBERS'S 
INSTRUCTIVE AND ENTERTAINING LIBRARY. 


A SERIES OF 





Original and Selected Works in different departments of Literature, suitable for Popular Entertainment 
and Instruction. The following are already issued in foolscap 8vo. cloth lettered: — 


ah ——I LITERATURE. By A. F. MEMOIRS of FRANCIS HORNER, 
with Selections from his Correspondence .. .. 
PALEY’S NATURAL THEOLOGY, 
with Additions and Notes... .seeereseees 
GERMAN LITERATURE, Historical 
and Critical. By JOSEPH GOSTICK 
STORIES of the IRISH inanopeatubeel 
By Mrs. S.C. HALL ......-... ‘i - 
| SANITARY ECONOMY: its ‘Principles 


and Practice ; and its Moral Influence on the 
Progress of Civilization 


LAMARTINE’s TRAVELS in the E AST, 
including a Journey in the Holy Land. W: ith 
a Memoir of the Author. 2 vols, 


BUTLER’S ANALOGY of RELIGION, 
and SELECT SERMONS 

The BRITISH MUSEUM; Historical and 
Descriptive. With numerous beveneeed Tllus- 

0 2 trations 


| LIFE and WORKS of BURNS. Edited 
6 by ROBERT CHAMBERS. 4 yols. ........ 0 


The above are also Sold in Paper Covers, at Gd. less, each Volume. 


3.6 
vans aman MANUAL; witha 


| 
Preliminary Dissertation—forming a complete al 
Manual for Emigrants. By J. H. BURTON.. 
in four parts, sewed, viz. : ; 
AUSTRALIA 
NEW ZEALAND, CAPE OF GooD "| 
HOPE, &c. 
BRITISH AMERICA and UNITED 
TE 


PRELIMINARY DISSERT ATION.. 


HISTORY of the FRENCH REVOLU- "| 
TIONS, from 1789 to ape By T. W. RED- 
HEAD. Sols. .c.scece 

GUIZOT'’S HISTORY of CIVILISA- 
TION in EUROPE, with his Treatise on 


6 | 
al 
| 
DEATH PUNISHMENTS, and Memoir of his | 


TOLITICAL and SOCI AL ECONOMY: 
its Practical Applications. By J.H.BURTON 0 2 


W. & R. CHAmBeERs, re + D. N. Cuampers, Glasgow; W. 8S. Orn & Co, London; 
M‘GL Saag “Dublin and all Booksellers, 


— COcr. 16,°59 


This day is published, post 8vo. cloth, price 
Hout a QUIET ENGLISH TOWN, and. 
nb es LIFE THEREIN. By WILLIAM MOuNt. 


y the same Author, 


EUTHAN ASY. , o 
End of Life. Post 8vo. eth. 78. *PPY toh, towards the 


MEMOIR of WILLIAM ELLERY cHay. 
St he. D.D. With Selections from his Correspondence, 8yo, 
SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of 
yeRBLon with a Memoir of his Life. By Mrs. POLLEN. 
SKETCHES of MARRIED LIFE. By Mn, 
FOLLEN. New and elegant Edition. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 2a ¢¢, 


THE WELL-SPENT HOUR. A Tatz. By 
Mrs. FOLLEN. Fourth Edition. 18mo. cloth, 1a 6d. 


VISIT to the SEASIDE. By the Author of 
‘Little Crumbs,’ &c. 18mo. cloth, 28. 6d. 


THE CHILD'S MORNING BOOK. By the 
Author of ‘Little Crumbs,’ ‘Visit to the Seaside, &. Square 
cloth, 28. 

LATIN MADE EASY: an Introduction to the 
Reading of Latin ; comprising a Grammar, Exercise Book, and 
Vocabulary. By the Key. J. Kt. BEARD, D.D. Fourth Edition, 
l2mo. cloth, 38, 6d. 

wae GENIUS of the FRENCH LANGUAGE; 

a Complete Guide to its Idiomatic Phraseology, By Hq 
Hol T Third Edition. 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

THE PRINCIPLES of ENGLISH PUNC. 
TUATION, preceded by Brief ere rantions of the Parts of 
= By GEORGE *sMALLEI LD. New Edition. 18mo, 

MATINS and VESPERS; with Hymns and 
Occasional Devotional Pieces. By JOHN BOWRING, LL.D. 
Fourth Edition. 18mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

A TREATISE on the CHRISTIAN RELI. 
GION ; intended as a Manual for the Use of Schools and Families 
Edit a with Alterations, from the French of ATHANASE 
COQUEREL. 1smo. cloth, le. 

London: E. T. Whitfield, 178, Strand. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, Bipebitebes by Act of Parliament in 18%, 
No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 
a distinctive features of the Company embrace, amongst 
others— 

Tables of Premiums framed o on the lowest scale compatible with 
security, and constru eet the various wants of urers, 
and every risk to which aeons ion by Assurance can be extended. 

ee f the Life Premium for the first Five years may remain 


on cr 
ranted on approved Personal Security. 





edit. 
Loans 
Assured net restricted in their limits of travel, be in Sipe other 
Companies, but may proceed from one part of Eu to anotherin 
decked vessels, without Licence, and to British 3 North —_- 
and man ts of the United States, without extra premi 
pas pe | the ordinary notice to the Office in London arte 
utended visit. 
Whole-world Policies granted at slightly increased rates of Pre 
a \ as rendering a Policy in money transactions real 


"Prospectuses and every information, may be obtained upon 
lication to the Resident Director. 


PP 


HE DEPOSIT and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY: Chief Office, 22, Moorgate 
street, London. 
The novel and striking advantages of this Company, when eom- 
pared — those of ordinary life assurance societies, will be readily 
perceived b; y the ay example and table :— 
¢ Buppose eee commence by depositing 101. with this 
rtaee an pon a to do so every year till he arrives at 50, he 
a ve — to the Company 3001., for which he will hold 2 policy 
for 6952. 128. 4d., payable to his representatives in case of 
Should hes! however, survive 50, and become unable to pay,* or not 
be desirous of continuing his payments, he he op either retain his 
Riis, and still remain assured for 69: 4d., or he may cancel 
is policy and receive in cash 382J. 178., tu 821, 173. more than he 
has actually paid in. 








TABLE. 
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in the event 
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of death. 
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Number of 
years assured 
in the 
Age at advanced 
period. 
paid to the 
policy at each 
Sum of money 
that may be 
withdrawn at 
any time at each 
age. 
When with- 
drawn, the 
excess received 
above the actual 
amount paid, 
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y life ¢ assurance, on failure to pay the pre 


* In cases of ordinar 
lapse, and all previous payments become 


mium, the policy woul 
forfeited to the society. 
To persons, therefore, of limited incomes, or whose incomes are 
Sepentent on contingent circumstances, and who from the fear of 
being unable at some future time to continue their A. -t - 
miums have hitherto neglected to ay ail Shemseives ¢ od the 
of to par Swe ag as this I ver any 
are too obvious to require comment. 
Every description of ordinary life assurance business transacted. 
Loans and annuities granted on most liberal terms. 
Diseased lives, and lives declined by other offices, taken. 
Medical referecs liberally remunerated for their repo orts. 
ospectuses, With Tables, in illustration of the Ley 
liar features ona advantages of the deposit system, calculated 4 
F. G. P. Neison, Esq., ~enqecealy for this Company, may be obi 
"s Agen 
on application to any of the oman W'S BVA N. 











N.B.—Clergymen and of “ud 
cularly invited to examine ase principles of the deposit are 
ass 





* Agents wanted in all parts of the king?om. 
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ONDON AND PROVINCIAL LAW 
CE SOCIETY, 32, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 

L Ase ROE M. BUTT, Esq. M.P. Qe. Chairman. 
s.— Policies effected (on the Profits’ scale) prior to the 3lst 
— 1853, will participate in Four-rirras of the Prorits, to 
Deceelared at the close of the year 1855, and appropriated by addi- 
Ty the Policy, reduction of Premium, or payment in cash, as 


the Assured may 2687S AN KNOWLES, Actuary and Secretary. 


NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
Established 1834. Empowered by Sees Act of Parlia- 

t, 1, King William-street, London. For the Assurance of 
Tires at Home and Abroad, including Gentiemen engaged in the 

F rvices. 

ane sats adopted by the Universal Life Assurance Society 
fan Lome § valuation of assets and liabilities, and a division of 
three-fourths of the profits among the assured, is admitted to offer 
: advantages; especially to those parties who may wish to 
appropriate their proportion of profit to the reduction of future 


premiumiiowing table will show the result of the last division of 
The tallow eed on the 12th of May, 1852, to all persons who 
fad on that day paid six annual poeaiuee, being a reduction of 
5 per cent. On the current annual premium. This will be found a 
ae liberal reduction if the original premiums be compared with 
those of other offices adopting a similar plan of division of profits: 
| Reduced 
Annual 
Premium 
for the 
current Year, 





Age 
when 
Policy 

was 

issued. 


Date of Sum | Original 
Policy, Assured. | Premium. | 





£1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1, 


20 On or 
before 
12th May, 
1847. 


Agents in 1 snag Pep, Menage R o, Calestie Messrs. 
Bainbi & Co. Madras; Messrs. Leckie ‘0. Bornbay. 
~_ MICHAEL ELIJAI IMPEY, Secretary. 


ENNETTS MODEL BAROMETER for 

One Guinea, warranted scientifically accurate, and entirely 

free from the defects ef the old wheel instrument. It is portable, 

neat, and trustworthy, and adapted for every climate and purpose. 

—JOHN BENNETT, Manufacturer to the Royal Observatory, 
Board of Ordnance, Admiralty, and the Queen.—65, Cheapside. 


ENT’S PATENT CHRONOMETERS, 
WATCHES, Ss. J. DENT b leave to 
inform the pu 4 AWARDED b the Jury of the 
Great Exhibition of 1851 the ONLY COUNCIL MEDAL given in 
Horology to the English exhibitors; also a Prize Me for his 
Patent Mariner's Compass ; and has just received, by order of the 
Admiralty,a premium price for the performance of his Chrono- 
meter at the Royal Ubservatory in 1851 and 1852. 

E.J. Dent respectfully requests an inspection of his extensive 
stock of Watches and Clocks. Ladies’ elegant Gold Watches, eight 
guineas ; Gentlemen’s, ten guineas ; Youths’ Silver Watches, four 
guineas; strong Lever Watches for Engineers and others, six 

jineas each. 
*.. J. DENT, Watch and Clockmaker by appointment to the 

ween, H.K.H. Prince Albert, and H.I.M. the Emperor of 
7 61, Strand, 33, Cockspur-street, and 34, Royal Exchange 
(clock-tower area). Large Church-Clock Manufactory, Sumerset- 
wharf, Strand. 


GAFETY for STREET DOORS._CHUBB'’S 
PATENT LATCHES, with very small and neat keys,are per- 
feetly safe from the attempts of picklocks and false keys. They 
are very strong, not liable to get out of order, and the pri 

asto them within 











r deeds. 

books, &c. from fire and thieves. C, Chubb & Son, 57, St. 
rchyard, London ; 28, Lord-street, pagergont 5 16, Mar- 

ket-street, Manchester ; and Horsley Fields, Wolvert ampton. 


N EW and CHEERFUL REGISTER STOVE. 
4% -In the construction of the BURTON REGISTER STOVE, 
it was the first care of the inventor, WILLIAM S. BURTON, to 
avail himself of the most valued of modern improvements in the 
artof heating, and secondly, sc to modify and alter the receptacle 
for the coals as at once to obtain the simplest and most perfect 
combustion. After a long series of experiments, he has, by the sub- 
stitution of a graceful form of shell for the present clumsy and ill- 

apt ars, Su: Producing a stove which for soft and 
brilliant light, as well as purity and quantity of heat, is far beyond 
is most sanguine expectations, while for cleanliness and cheerful- 
ness it is utterly unapproachable. Price from 5és. to 15. Te beseen 
in use daily in his Show Rooms; where also are to be seen 


950 STOVES and 325 FENDERS, 


all differing in pattern, forming the largest assort- 
ment ever collected together. They are marked in plain figures, 
and at prices proportionate with those that have tended to make 
this establishment the most distinguished in this country. Bright 
stoves, with bronzed ornaments and two sets of bars, 2. 148. to 
SL lus; ditto, with ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, 52. 102. 
to 11. 128.; bronzed fenders complete, with standards, from 7a. to 
&L; steel fenders, from 2, 158. to 61. ; ditto, with rich ormolu orna- 
ments, from 2U. 15s. to 71.78. ; fire-irons, from 1s. 9d. the set to 4l. 48.; 
Sylvester and all other patent stoves, with radiating hearth-plates 
and kitchen ranges, which he is enabled to sell at these very re- 
duced charges, 

First—From the frequency and extent of his purchases ; and 
Secondly—From those purchases being made exclusively for cash. 

WILL AMS. BURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW ROOMS 
‘all communicating), exclusive of the Shop. devoted solely to the 
show of GENERAL FURNISHING LRONMONGERY (inelud- 
ing Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plated and Japanned Wares, Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads), so arranged and classified that Purchasers may 

‘int at = make : ons. free, Th 

jogues wi ngravings sent (per post) i¢ money 

returned for every article not approved ¢ of. 
sewer FORD-STREET (corner of Newman-street) ; Nos. 1 & 2, 
: AN-STREET; and 445, PERRY’s-PLACE. 


\¢ 

NFANTS’ NEW FEEDING BOTTLES. 

* From the Lancet :—* We have seldom seen anything so beau- 
tiful as the nursing bottles introduced by Mr. Elam of Oxford- 
street.” They are adapted to milk, biscuits, and all kinds of food, 
are the most perfect “ artificial mother ” ever invented, have an 
elastic soft ni ple, very cleanly and durable, which no infant will 
» and whether for weaning, rearing by hand, or occasional 
feeding, are. mite unrivalled. BENJAS IN ELAM, 196, Oxford- 
street.—7s. 6d. ; or sent by post, free, 2s. extra. Each is stamped 
With my name and address. Beware of imitations. 


IMMEL’S HYGIENIC PERFUMERY, 
certified by the celebrated Dr. Ure, F.R.S., &c. to be of the 
| pa and most innocuous quality, and incapable of injaring 
i most delicate skin or complexion, an effect too often produ 
No mmon perfumery, Nos. 1 & 2, Toilet Soaps, price 6d. & 18.; 
No 








3, Toilet Vinegar, 2e. 6d.; No. 4, Hygienic Pomade, 1s. 6d. ; 
L; No. 6, Hygienic Dentifrice, 1s.; 

or. 78, Oke me To by * ‘ . —— 9g ; 

7 +/9, Chea) ; > Proprietor, E. 9 
®, Gerrartvgy ‘ Baie and by the Soe Proprietor, IMMEI 








ATHERSTON & BROGDEN beg to 
CAUTION the Public inst the ELECTRO GOLD 
CHAINS and POLISHED ZINC OLD, so extensively put forth 
in the present day, and to call attention to the genuine Gold Chains 
made from their own ingots, and sold by troy weight at its bullion, 
or realizable value, with the workmanship at wholesale manufac- 
turer's prices. The gold guaranteed, and repurchased at the price 
charged, the workmanship according to the simplicity or intricacy 
of the pattern. 
An extensive assortment of Jewellery of the first quality, all 
made at their Manufactory, 16, HENRIETTA-STREET, CO- 
VENT-GARDEN, Established a.p. 1798, 


BA RON LIEBIG on PALE ALES.— 

If I wished to associate with any individual brewer my re- 
marks on the alleged adulteration of bitter beer with stryc’ hnine, it 
would have been only natural to have mentioned another brewery,in 
which alone,and not in Mr. A!lsopp’s, Iwas engaged in investigatin, 
the Burton mode of brewing; and it'was also in that brewery an 
not in Mr. Allsopp’s that the Bavarian brewers acquired all the 
instructions they obtained at Burton. The admiration I expressed 
of this beverage in my letter to Mr. Allsopp is advertised in such 
& manner as to | to the inference that my praise was exclu- 
sively confined to Mr. Allsopp’s beer : this was not the case : my 
remarks referred to that class of beer. JUSTUS LIEBIG. 

Giessen, July 24, 1852. 

N.B. The Baron’s Original Letter is in the hands of Mr. Miller, 
at the Jerusalem Coffee House, Cornhill, where it may be seen by 
any one taking an interest in the matter. 


THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST. 
The best Congou Tea...... - re per lb. 


” 








The best Imperial Souchong Te: 
The best Moyenne Gunpowder Tea 
The best Old Mocha Coffee 
The best West India Coffee .. . os . 
The best Plantation Ceylon Coffee.... 18. 0d. pa 
40a, worth, or upwards, sent carriage free to any part of England, 
by PHILLIPS & Co., TEA-MERCHANTS, 
No. 8, KING WILLIAM-STREET, CITY, LONDON. 


FUINE-ART MANUFACTURE.— ELx1naton 
& Co, respectfully solicit the attention of the Nobility, 
Gentry, Amateurs, Artists, and others interested in the advance- 
ment of British Art-Manufacture, to their increasing Collections 
of Statuettes, Vases, &c. published exclusively hy them in Bronze, 
Silver, and Gold, from the Antique and select Works of Modern 


Artists. 
and Decorative Plate, calculated for the 


” 








Also to their Artistic 
Table, Sideboard, Library, Boudoir, &e. 
These producti were h at the late Great Exhibition 
by an award of the ‘Council Medal,’ and may be obtained at either 
coon REGENT-STREET 
2. GENT-S iT, : 
is; MOORGATESTRERT, | LONDON, 

NEWHALL-STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 

Tllustrated Catalogues and Estimates supplied free of expense. 


COX SAVORY & CO., 54, Cornhill, London, 
e invite attention to the elegant and extensive variety of 

FLAT HORIZONTAL WATCHES, received from Switzerland, 

in gold and silver cases,—the high finish and accuracy of the work 

insuring durability and correct performance. Every Watch is 
accompanied with a written guarantee. 
SILVER WATCHES. 

Horizontal Watch, very flat,in engine-turned silver case, 
with neat enamel dial ; the movement being jewelled in 
four holes, and having maintaining power to continue 
going whilst being wound 

Ditto, with double-backed engraved or engine-turned case, 
and enamel! or richly ornamented silver dial 

G VATCHES.—Size ror Lapies. 

Horizontal Watch, very flat, in richly chasedand engraved 
gold case, with handsome gilt dial, the movement with 
maintaining power, and jewelled in four holes.......... 

Ditto, ditto, with elegant gold dial ee 0 

Ditto, with extra strong case..........sseececeessecseceeee 9 9 O 
PARIS OR-MOLU CLOCKS, to strike the hours and half-hours, 

and perform fifteen days, warranted. The St includes a large 

variety of designs, emblematic of historical, classical, and other 
subjects. The following have been gueceny admired :— 
‘ng! wm Cesena size, 
Ss 0 











La Vendangeuse ..... . 
The Holy Family. ° 
yhound. 


atthe Well ........ 1310 0 . - 21 0 0 
An Illustrated Price List may be had gratis, or will be sent, post 
free, on application—T. COX SAVORY & CO., Watch and Clock- 
makers, 54, Cornhill, London. 


HE BEST MATTING and MATS of COCOA- 

NUT FIBRE.—The Jury of Class 28, Great Exhibition, 

awarded the PRIZE MEDAL to T. TRELOAR, Cocoa-Nut Fibre 
Manufacturer, 42, Ludgate-hill, London. 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 
an excellent Remedy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache. 
Gout, and Indigestion ; asa mild Aperient it is admirably adapted 
for Females and Children.—DINNEFORD & CO. Dispensin, 
Chemists, 172, New Bond-street. (General Agents for the Impro’ 
Horse Hair Gloves and Belts.) 














UTTA PERCHA TUBING.—Many inquiries 

having been made as to the Durability of this Tubing, the 

Gutta Percha Company have pleasure in drawing attention to the 

following letter, receiv: 
From Mr. C. Hacker, Surveyor to the Duke of Bedford :— 
“ Office of Works, Woburn Park, Jan. 10, 1852. 

“In answer to your saqeeeene respecting the Gutta Percha 

Tubing for Pump Suctivns, | find that the water has not affected 

it in the least, although it will eat lead through in two years; we 

have adopted it largely, both on account of being cheaper than 

lead, much easier fixed, and a more perfect job. 

“Yours,&c, C. Hacker.” 

N.B. The Company’s Illustrated Circulars, containing Instruc- 
tions to Plumbers for joining tubes, lining tanks, &c., will be for- 
warded on the receipt of three postage stamps. 

The GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY, PATENTEES, 18, 
WHARF-ROAD, CITY-ROAD, LONDON. 
\ ETCALFE & CO’s NEW PATTERN 

TOOTH BRUSH & PENETRATING HAIR BRUSHES. 
—The Tooth Brush has the important advantage of hi 





OHN MORTLOCK’S CHINA and EARTH- 
NWARE BUSINESS is CARRIED ON in OXFORD- 
STREET only. The premises are the most ex " 4 
ane O-} an one le wy ye every & : — of goods 
D ¢ first manu ures, v t i i 
Pour Guineas each.—250, Oxford-strect, near Hyde Park. — 
No Charge for Stamping Note Paper and Envelopes with Crest, 
Initial, §c., at LOCK WOOD'S, 75, New Bond-street. 


ELF-SEALING ENVELOPES, 6d. per 100; 


. Cream-laid Note Paper, ‘ge for 6d. ; Large size ditto, 5 
quires for 1s. Best Sealing Wax, 14 sticks forle, Card Plate 
engraved for 28, 6d.; 100 best Cards printed for 28, 6d. Dressing 
Cases, Writing and ‘Travelli Cases, W ork Boxes, Envelope Boxes, 
Blotting Books, Inkstands, Cutlery, &c., at WILLIAM LOCK. 

OOD'S, 75, New Bond-street, near Oxford-street. Remittances 
for 3v8. sent carriage free. 


LAMPS of ALL SORTS and PATTERNS.— 

The largest. as well as the choicest, Assortment in existence 
of PALMER’S MAGNUM and other LAMPS: CA PHINE, 
ARGAND, SOLAR, and MODERATEUR LAMPS, with all the 
latest Improvements, and of the newest and most recherché pat- 
terns, in ormolu, Bohemian, and plain glass, or papier mache, is 
at WILLIAM S. BURTON'S ; and they are arranged in one large 
5 so that the patterns, sizes, and sorts can be instant’ 
selected. 


WILLIAM 8. BURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW ROOMS 
(all communtasting), exclusive of the shop, devoted solely to the 
show of GENERAL FURNISHING IRON MONGERY (includ- 
ing Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plated and Japanned Wares, Lron and 
Brass Bedsteads), so arranged and classified that purch may 
easily and at once make their selections, 

Catalogues, with Engravings, sent ( 
returned for every article not approved o: 

39, OXFORD-STREET (corner of Newman-street); Nos. 1 and2, 
NEW MAN-STREET ; and 4and 5, PERRY’S-PLACE. 


FOR THE PUBLIC GOOD, 


D R. ROBERTS'S CELEBRATED OINT- 

MENT, called the * POOR MAN’S FRIEND,” is confidently 
recommended to the public as an unfailing remedy for Wounds of 
every description, a certain cure for Ulcerated Sore of twenty 
years’ standing ; Cuts, Burns, Scalds, Bruises, Chilblains, Scor- 
butic Eruptionsand Pimplesin the Face, Sore and Inflamed Eyes, 
Sore Heads, Sore Breasts, Piles, Fistula, and Cancerous Humours; 
and is a specific for those afflicting eruptions that sometimes follow 
vaccination. Sold in pots, at Is. lid. and 28, 9d. Also, his PILULE. 
ANTISCROPHUL, confirmed by more than forty years’ expe- 
rience to be without exception one of the best alterative medicines 
ever compounded for Purifying the Blood and assisting nature in 
all her operations. Hence they are useful in Scrofu’ Scorbutic 
complaints, Glandular Swellings, particularly those of the neck, 
&ec. They form a mild and superior family aperient, that may be 
taken at all times without confinement or change of diet, Sold in 
boxes, at 18. 14d., 28. 9d., 4a. 6d., 118., and 228. each. Sold wholesale 
by the Proprietors, BEACH and BARNICOTT, at their Dispen- 
sary, Bridport, and by the London houses ; retail by all respect- 
able medicine venders inthe United Kingdom. Observe—No medi- 
cine sold under the above name can possibly be genuine unless 
“Beach and Barnicott’s, late Dr. Roberts, Bridport,” is engraved 
and printed on the stamp affixed to each package. 


HE HAIR.—LOST and RESTORED. — 
“Gentlemen,—Some three months since, finding my hair 
falling off by nearly handsful, and my head approaching ron Amd 
in fact, being quite bald at the crown and on the sides, I was in- 
duced, through my haird Mr. Beach, of this place, to try 
your BALM of COLUMBIA, and after persevering with four 
ttles, according to your directions, I found anew crop produced, 
which has now restored my head to its former agpeneanee. Asli 
had apprehended a total loss of my hair, I feel it due to the virtues 
of your Balm of Columbia thus publicly to bear my testimony. Mr. 

Beach, who recommended me, is the same who used it successfull 
in Mr, Wilson's case, whose testimony you have eae pe lished. 

that 
itor. 








r post) free. The money 








Mr. B. is a Lymington man; I am also a native o 
though for the last ten years in practice here as a solic’ 
&c., H. Rice, Newport, Isle of Se & 1848.—T 
& A. Oldridge.”—3s, 6d., 68., and lls. per e, no ot 

13, Wellington-street North, seven doors north of the Stran 





D2 YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c. ?—Miss ELLEN GRAHAM, 14, Hanp- 
court, Ho.pory, Lonpon, will send, post- on receipt of twenty- 
four postage-stamps, her celebrated NIOUKRENE (elegantly 
scented, and sufficient for three months’ use), for Reproducing the 
Hair in Baldness, from whatever cause: preventing the hair fall- 
ing off, strengthening weak hair, and checking greyness, &c. It 
is also guaranteed to produce whiskers, moustaches, &c. in three 
or four weeks, with the utmost certainty.—* My hair has become 
thicker and darker by using your Nioukrene.”—Mr. Merry, " 
“My hair now curls beautifully, and looks very glossy.”— Miss 
Main. “I have now a full pair of whiskers.”—Major Hudton. 


O YOU SUFFER TOOTHACHE ?_If s0, 
instant ease and a lasting cure will be effected by using Dr. 
BARKER'S ENAMEL, the only efficient preparation ever dis- 
covered for filling decayed Teeth, preventing Toothache, and stop- 
ping the progress of decay, rendering them sound and useful for 
mastication andornament. Price ls. ; sent post free, with Instruc- 
tions, &c., on receipt of 13 p e stamps, by Dr. BARKER, 25, 
ARGYLE-square, Loxpox.—“ My Teeth now look sound and good. 
Your Enamel has quite cured the Toothache.” Mise Ray, 
“I would have given a —P for your Enamel twelve months 
ago.” . BE. Smith.—“ 1 have not had a moment's pain since I} 
filled my Teeth, I can now eat = | food —, Mr. 8, Bed- 
ford.—""The decay is quite arrested, and my Teeth look as sound as 
ever they did.” Major Banks, Windsor. 


“ This is the best book on Nervousness.”— Prof. Savage, Surgeon. 


Just published, 10th edition, 2, 6d. 
WELVE CHAPTERS :—Seat of the Soul— 
Pathology of the Brain—Classification of Nervous Sufferings 
—Oppression—Confusion—Delusion—Excitement and Diminution 
—Improper Treatment of Nervousness and Insanity—Thirty-two 
Causes of Mind or Nervous Suffering and Insanity—Numerous 
Cures, &c. By the Rev. Dr. WILLIS MOSELEY, late of Camb. 
Univ.—Simpkin & Marshall, London; and all Booksellers; or 
franked to any address if 36 stamps are sent to the Author, 18, 
Bloomsbury-street, Bedford-square, London ;_or if one stamp is 
sent, his Pamphlet, * Novel Ubservations on Nervousness, Cures, 
ee. 

















thoroughly into the divisions of the teeth, and is famous for the 
hairs not coming loose, la. An improved Clothes Brush, incapable 
of injuring the finest nap. Penetrating Hair Brushes, with the 
durable unbleached Russian bristles. Flesh Brushes of improved 
graduated and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes, which act in 
the most successful manner. Smyrna Sponges.— By means of 
direct importations, Metcalfe & Co. are enabled to secure to their 
customers the luxury of a genuine Smyrna § onge. Only at 
METCALFE, BINGLEY & COS Sole Establishment, 130 p, 
Oxford-street, one door from Holles-st 

Caution.—Beware of the words “From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 
some houses. 

METCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH POWDER, 2s. per box. 





&c., will be sent fr 
ET OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS 
have effected another wonderful cure of a bad leg, of seven 
years’ standing.—Extract of a letter from Mr. E. Pollard, of 32, 
Catherine-street, Devonport, dated 19th May, 1852, to Professor 
Holloway: “Sir,—Mr. Blanker, of Charlotte-street, Newpassage, 
near Devonport, suffered severely for more than seven years from 
a wound in his leg. He tried every remedy that medical men 
could devise, but in vain, as it would not heal by their treatment. 
At length he had recourse to your Ointment and Pills, which, in 
the course of a few weeks, ectly cured it, and he is now in most 
excellent health. Sold by all Druggists,and at Prof. Holloway’s 
Establishment, 244, Strand, London. 
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8, New BURLINGTON-stREET._ 


MR. BENTLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 
ahaha schaniniennenal 


RRs 


NARRATIVE OF A Vv Isit TO THE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO 


IN H.M.S. MASANDER; 
WITH PORTIONS OF THE JOURNALS OF SIR JAMES BROOKE, K.C.B. 
By Cart. tHe Hon. HENRY KEPPEL, R.N., 
Author of a‘ Narrative of an Expedition to Borneo in H.M.S. Dido.’ 
Imperial Svo, with numerous Illustrations by Oswatp W. Brirriey, Esq. (Jimmediately.) 
Il. } Ill. 

New Novel by the Author of ‘Modern Accomplishments.’ | The Dowager Countess of Morley. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. | In 2 vols. post Svo. 


BEATRICE | THE MAN WITHOUT A NAME 


By CATHERINE SINCLAIR, 7 7 ae = —s 
Author of * Modern Accomplishments,’ * Lord and Lady Harcourt,’ ‘ The Kaleidoscope of Edited by the DOWAGER COUNTESS OF MORLEY, 
Anecdote,’ &e. (Ready. (In a few days 


VOLUME THE SECOND OF 


BANCROFT’S HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


Epoch THE SeconD—How Encianp EstrRaNncED AMERICA. 
8yo. 158. (Jinmediately.) 








Vv. VI. 


} | VIL. 
THE HEIR OF SHERBORNE; | ‘Sale Gutere New Novel. | MEMOIRS OF 
. WOMAN’S LIFE. | SARAH MARGARET FULLER, 
‘4 MIL é IN, Ss 
THE ATTAINDER. | Author of ‘phe Birthright? ‘The Rove of Tistelin,’ &c, Edited by RALPH wanbeumaunat an W. O.CHANNING, 
3 vols 1 3 vols. 3 vols. 


oR, 


VII. 
PASSAGES FROM MY LIFE. 
TOGETHER WITH MEMOIRS OF THE CAMPAIGN OF 1813 AND 1814. 


By BARON VON MUFFLING. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Cotonen PHILIP YORKE. 


8vo. (Immediately.) 


Ix. x. 
"The SECOND PART of the PRIMEVAL LANGUAGE. | DISCOVERIES IN EGYPT, ETHIOPIA, AND THE 


he MONUMENTS of EGYPT; and their Vestiges ad Ps ate riarchal Tradit By the 
CHARLES FORSTER, Rector of Stisted, Essex.” Sve a Tea PENINSULA OF SINAI, 
——-. | IN THE YEARS 1842—45. 
Also PART I. of the above Work, including | During the Mission sent out by His Majesty Frederick William LV. of Prussia. 
THE VOICE OF ISRAEL FROM THE ROCK OF SINAT. By Dr. RICHARD LEPSIUS. 
8vo. with large Chart, 2is. Svo. with Map and other Illustrations, 12s. 


THE ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF A LANDSCAPE PAINTER IN CALABRIA. 


By EDWARD LEAR, Esq., 
Author of ‘The Illustrated Journal of a Landscape Painter in Albania.” 
Imperial 8vo. with numerous highly-finished Illustrations, 2!s. 
XII, XIII. 
RAMBLES and SCRAMBLES in NORTH and SOUTH! A WALK INTO THE NORTH of SPAIN in 1851. By 


AMERICA. By EDWARD SULLIVAN, Esq. One vol. 122. LIEUT. MARCH. One vol. 10s. 6d. 
XIV. 


LIEUL-COLONEL MUNDY’S ‘OUR ANTIPODES; 


‘OR, RESIDENCE AND RAMBLES IN THE AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES, WITH A GLIMPSE OF THE GOLD FIELDS IN 1851.’ 
3 vols, 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 2’, 23. 


xv. | XVII. 


KAYE’S HISTORY of the WAR in AFGHANISTAN. ' | The EARL of ALBEMARLE’S MEMOIRS of the MAR- 
2 vols. 8v0. 368. QUIS of ROCKINGHAM and his CONTEMPORARIES. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


XVI. XVIII. 
ROUGHING IT IN THE BUSH. By Mrs. MOODIE, | | MISS MITFORD’S LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS. 
(SISTER of MISS AGNES STRICKLAND). 2 vols. 21s. WRITTEN by HERSELF. 3 vols. 31s. 62. 
XIX. 
Price 3s. Gi. 


BENTLEY’S STANDARD NOVELS EDITION OF 


UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. 


By HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
*,* This handsome Edition, published jointly with the Author, is Unabridged. 








rinted by James Hotmes, of No. 4, New Ormond-street. in the county of Middlesex, printer, at his office No. 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in the said county; and 
blished by Joun Francis, of No. 14, Wellington-street North, in the said county, "Publisher, at No. 14 in Wellingtcn-street afores aid; and sold by all Booksellers and Newsyenders.—Aget te for 
LAND, Messrs. — Bradfute, Edinburgh ;—for LReLanp, Mr. John Rob ertgon, Dublin.—Saturday, October 16, 1852, 
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